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T is certainly correct to speak of the road-system of Roman 

Britain. Much of its detail is still obscure, but there can be no 

question that the imperial government had envisaged the prob- 
lem of provincial communications as a whole ; creating a series of 
artificial roads which in the south and east, with few exceptions, 
radiated from London, and in the north and west were planned with 
reference to the military bases on which the security of the province 
depended. ‘I'welve and a half centuries after the end of Roman rule 
in Britain, the first modern survey of English roads revealed a 
network of lines of communication which, again, can fairly be 
called a system. The map which John Ogilby prefixed to his 
Britannia in 1675 shows a series of roads radiating in continuous 
lines from London to every part of the kingdom. At considerable 
intervals in the south and midlands, and with still less frequency in 
the north, these radial lines are intersected by cross-roads, but it is 
clear that to Ogilby, London was the focal point on which nearly 
all the greater roads of England converged. The outlines of the 
system drawn by Ogilby can be traced far back into the sixteenth 
centuty. Hollinshed, for instance, describes a series of roads con- 
necting London with Little Walsingham, Berwick, Carnarvon, 


1 The Creighton Lecture in the University of London for the session 1935-6. 
The lecture represents an attempt to indicate the evidence for the existence of a 
road-system in England during the Middle Ages, and it should not be regarded 
as in any sense a general survey of medieval English roads. It is printed sub- 
stantially as it was given, with the addition of references and some notes on 
points of detail. For the references to unpublished accounts in the Public 
Record Office, I am indebted to Mr. A. E. Stamp, C.B., Deputy Keeper of the 
Public Records. 
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Cockermouth, Yarmouth, Dover, St. Burians in Cornwall, Bristol, 
St. Davids, Oxford and Cambridge, with a cross-road over the 
Thames at Gravesend from Cambridge to Canterbury. For by far 
the greater part of their courses, these roads coincide with lines 
laid down more exactly by Ogilby. The central problem in the 
history of English roads is the question whether anything corre- 
sponding to this system existed in the Middle Ages. The question 
does not admit of any simple answer. As the evidence for the 
direction of English roads is traced back beyond the reign of Eliza- 
beth, its character changes. John Leland’s Itinerary is invaluable as 
an indication of the lines which a traveller could follow in the time 
of Henry VIII. But Leland rode over the country, not as a man of 
business, but as an antiquaty; the portions of his route which can be 
reconstructed have little relation to the roads indicated by Hollin- 
shed or surveyed by Ogilby, and his Itinerary, which is the work of 
a highly individualistic scholar, is the successor of medieval notes 
of travel rather than the forerunner of seventeenth-century road- 
books. Behind Leland, the volume of evidence rapidly shrinks, 
until, with one notable exception of which more will shortly be 
said, the material for the course of English roads has come to 
consist of little beyond brief accounts of single journeys, references 
embedded in private charters, and records of the intervention of 
the government for the repair of causeways or bridges, and for the 
maintenance of highways by the local communities through whose 
territory they ran.? 

For the age before the Norman Conquest, that is, for half the 
period between the departure of the legions and the activities of 
John Ogilby, there is hardly any direct evidence as to the routes 
which would be followed by travellers between distant points. 
The boundary clauses of old English land books contain in- 
numerable references to short lengths of road bordering the 
properties with which they deal. But these references are all simple 
descriptions of the roads thus mentioned, and they never indicate 
the towns or villages between which these roads ran. They show, 
indeed, that the rustic Englishman before the Conquest had arrived 
at a rough classification of the roads with which he was familiar. 
A port strat, that is a road leading to a town or market, a cynges 
Jerdstret, along which the local militia could move, a serestrat, 


1 Hollinshed, Chronicle, ed. 1807, pp. 415-17. These, and some other con- 
temporary lines of road, are represented in a map of sixteenth-century communi- 
cations in An Historical Geography of England (ed. H. C. Darby), p. 342. 

* A useful collection of passages bearing on this subject is brought together 


by Mr. C. T. Flower in his volumes entitled Public Works in Medieval Law. 
(Selden Society, vols. 32 and 40.) 
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suitable for the passage of an army, if only a primitive Saxon army 
of thirty-five men and upwards, were obviously regarded as more 
important than roads known locally as the foul way, the stubby way 
ot the clay way. By the Norman period, there had come into being 
a popular standard of width for the roads of especial importance 
which were regarded as falling under the king’s own protection— 
they should be so wide that two waggons could pass upon them, 
two oxherds could just make their goads touch across them, and 
sixteen armed knights ride side by side along them.1. Any en- 
croachment on these roads was forbidden under the heavy penalty 
of one hundred shillings.? But if the records which he has left are 
any indication of his attitude, the average Englishman of the tenth 
or eleventh century was very short-sighted, it might almost be said 
parochial, in his outlook on the roads that ran through his country. 

To this short-sightedness there is one cutious exception. Late 
in the eleventh century, there emerges a tradition of four great 
roads, Watling Street, Ermine Street, the Foss Way and the Ick- 
nield Way, on each of which travellers enjoyed the king’s special 
peace. The tradition is interesting, for it suggests that from a 
time which was already remote in the eleventh century, these roads 
had formed continuous lines of travel. But the emphasis laid on 
these four roads also suggests that the English people of this period 
had entirely lost the Roman conception of a series of well-defined 
routes connecting every part of southern England with London, 
its economic capital. There was, in fact, nothing to bring such a 
conception to their minds, for in the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
London, though by far the largest town in England, did not possess 
the unique importance which had belonged to it under Roman 
government, and was to belong to it again before the end of the 
Middle Ages. The economic life of England before the Norman 
Conquest turned on a large number of local centres of distribution, 
and the roads with which Old English law was primarily concerned 
wete those which led, to use a twelfth-century phrase, “from 
cities to cities, from boroughs to boroughs, by which men go to 
markets, or about their other affairs.”’* By stages which cannot now 
be recovered but had certainly begun before the Norman Conquest, 
the king’s peace was gradually extended over all the greater roads 

1 Leges Henrici Primi 80. 3 (Liebermann, Gesetye der Angelsachsen, 1, p. 596). 
Here, as generally, the Latin of the Leges is bad, but its meaning seems clear. 

2 The Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman evidence on this and other aspects 
of the law relating to roads is summarised by Liebermann in the glossary to his 


edition of the old English laws (Gesetze, II, 2, pp. 673-5). 
3 Leis Willelme 26 (Geserze, I, p. 510). Leges Edwardi Confessoris 12 (Ibid., 


iE PP: 637-8). 
4 Leges Edwardi Confessoris 12. 9 (Gesefze, I, p. 639). 
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of England. Its extension is a symptom of the process by which, 
in the early Middle Ages, public opinion passed from concentration 
on the road which served the local market to the conception of a 
system of national highways extending into every cornet of the land. 

The explanation of this process lies in the fact that the body of 
traffic which passed over the roads of England increased very 
greatly during the two centuries after the Norman Conquest. It is 
true that the once familiar picture of Anglo-Saxon England as a 
country filled with self-contained village communities is entirely 
at variance with the evidence. But it is also true that the Norman 
Conquest introduced new factors into English society which in 
their cumulative effect vastly increased both the complexity and the 
momentum of the national life. The military households of an 
alien aristocracy, the creation of an intimate political, social, and 
economic connexion between England and northern France, the 
ecclesiastical changes which gave to the reformed Papacy an in- 
tensified authority over the English Church, all contributed to a 
new mobility of medieval English society. But the essential factor 
working to this end was undoubtedly the rapid centralisation of 
English government under the Norman and Angevin kings, and 
the development of a most effective system of national administra- 
tion. Already in the reign of Henry I the king’s justices were riding 
on eyre throughout the whole land, apparently at frequent intervals, 
and ancient shire towns were acquiring a new administrative signifi- 
cance as the places where the king’s ministers met the men of the 
countryside. Long before the end of the twelfth century, the central 
courts of justice and finance were drawing year by year men of every 
class, save the unfree, in large numbers, from every shire, to 
Westminster. Meanwhile London, more than other English 
towns, was benefiting by that general expansion of European trade 
which marks the beginning of the true Middle Ages, and the 
function of London as the greatest of English centres of distri- 
bution was steadily becoming more apparent. Economic as well 
as governmental forces were once more beginning to canalise the 
main volume of English traffic along the lines which led to the 
valley of the lower Thames. 

On the other hand, their action was complicated and delayed by 
factors which, if not peculiar to the early Middle Ages, were 
stronger then than at any other time. The new significance of the 
western Channel ports inevitably increased the importance of the 
toads which led directly to them, such as that which came down 
from the midlands, through Northampton, Brackley, Oxford, and 
Newbury, to Winchester and Southampton. Moreover, it was long 
before the commercial independence of the greater provincial 
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capitals was seriously threatened by the ascendency of London. 
In the reign of Edward I, the list of English minting-places still 
included seven of the boroughs, other than London, at which coins 
had been struck for A:thelred II, two hundred years before, and the 
mints of Durham, Newcastle, and Edward’s new foundation of 
Kingston upon Hull illustrate the post-Conquest commercial 
activity of the north. Most of these towns appear in medieval 
sources as the centres of local road-systems. The political problems 
which arose after the Conquest in connexion with Wales and the 
Marches gave a new importance to the road, in part of Roman 
origin, which ran from Shrewsbury through Ludlow and Leo- 
minster to Hereford and the valley of the lower Wye. In the Middle 
Ages, England west of the Cotswolds and the hills descending from 
the Peak into the midlands enjoyed something approaching economic 
self-sufficiency, and one of the best-recorded of medieval English 
roads ran from Bristol through Gloucester, Tewkesbury, Worcester 
and Bridgnorth to Shrewsbury, and then, either by Ellesmere or 
by Whitchurch, to Chester. But the factor which did the most to 
delay the emergence of a definite road-system based upon London 
was the remarkable mobility of the royal court and household under 
the Norman and early Angevin kings. The first direct evidence as 
to the course of the English roads along which long-distance travel 
was possible comes from the reconstructed itineraries of twelfth- 
and thirteenth-century sovereigns.? It shows, not only that the 
coutt of an energetic king was in constant movement over the 


1Jn the fourteenth century this road was laid down on the Gough map (on 
which see below), and in the fifteenth century it was described by William of 
Worcester in his Itinerarium (ed. Nasmith, p. 263) where the distance from 
Bristol to Chester is estimated at 119 miles. 

2 The materials on which this reconstruction depends begin with the accession 
of Richard I, for the royal charters of an earlier time are not precisely dated. 
The itinerary of Richard I has recently been worked out in detail by Mr. Lionel 
Landon (Pipe Roll Society, New Series, Vol. 13). As the king only visited 
England twice in the whole of his reign, his movements throw little light on 
English lines of travel. The itinerary of King John by Sir Thomas Duffus 
Hardy was published in 1835 in the introduction to his edition of the Patent 
Rolls of the reign, issued as a separate publication in the same year. Its im- 
portance for the study of English roads is great ; but as the course of the king’s 
travels was largely determined by the position of his various hunting-lodges, 
it is somewhat unsatisfactory evidence for the routes followed by ordinary 
travellers. Unpublished itineraries of Henry III and Edward I are available in 
typescript for reference in the Literary Search Room of the Public Record 
Office. The itinerary of Edward I, reconstructed by Mr. Theodore Craib, is the 
most useful of all these records of royal travel. Edward I was in constant move- 
ment; most of his journeys were undertaken for business rather than pleasure, 
and many of his charters were issued at places of little importance where he 
halted for a short time in the course of a long progress. 
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country, but also that in every part of England there existed a 
network of local roads which would bear the passage of a very 
considerable company, and the transport of the provisions neces- 
saty for its entertainment. A royal progress of this period was 
generally leisurely. In 1291, for example, Edward I took three 
weeks to tide across country from Long Itchington in Warwick- 
shire to York. The essential fact revealed by such royal itineraries 
is that cross-country travel in every direction was very frequently 
undertaken, not only by the king, but also by the innumerable 
persons of every degree who had reason to seek him out in the 
course of his incessant journeys. 

It is probable that with few exceptions the roads which supported 
this traffic were already ancient when the Middle Ages began. 
They included stretches of prehistoric ridgeway, such as the medi- 
eval road between Salisbury and Shaftesbury, cart-ways which had 
otiginally formed the boundary of Saxon furlongs, like the first 
stage of the road from Wallingford to Gloucester, Roman roads 
which survived the collapse of Roman administration, and track- 
ways, generally of indeterminable date, which had once led through 
woodlands or across wastes. There is very little evidence of deliber- 
ate road-making in medieval England. The road cut by Henry I 
in 1102 for the passage of his army across Wenlock Edge? seems 
to be the only example of such work recorded in the Norman 
petiod. The English road-system of the thirteenth century came 
into being by an unconscious development, because the increased 
volume of traffic in the period following the Norman Conquest 
meant the clearer definition of the lines running between distant 
points. It was not by the making of new roads, but by the building 
of new bridges, that Englishmen of the Middle Ages set about the 
improvement of their communications. Old English law had made 
the repair of bridges a fundamental charge upon land, and the 
obligation passed into the general body of medieval custom. To 
name only one out of many examples of its operation, the bridge 
which carried the road from London over the river Leen at Notting- 
ham was still repaired at the cost of the several wapentakes of 
Nottinghamshire in the fifteenth century.2 But the number of 
bridges existing at the close of the Old English period cannot have 
been adequate even for the limited traffic of that time, and the 
new bridges which had begun to arise in England before the end 
of the eleventh century* are perhaps the best illustration of the new 


1 Ordericus Vitalis, Historia Ecclesiastica, ed. le Prevost, IV, p. 176 
arabes ig Borough of Nottingham, Vl, pp. 222-40. 
Shae randpont Bridge at Oxford, built by Robert d’Oi 
William I or II, is an outstanding example. y Robert d’Oilly under 
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significance which the highway gradually came to acquire in the 
national economic life. 

The general direction of English highways in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries can only be inferred from fragmentary and 
often incidental pieces of evidence. But towards the middle of the 
fourteenth century, the course of nearly all the greater English 
toads was indicated, on the whole with remarkable accuracy, on a 
map of England, Wales and Scotland, which in some ways is the 
most interesting example of medieval English cartography. It 
formed part of the collection of books and manuscripts which the 
Bodleian Library acquired in 1809 under the will of Richard 
Gough ; it is exhibited there in the Picture Gallery, and it has 
twice been published in facsimile within the last seventy years—in 
1871 in the Facsimiles of the National Manuscripts of Scotland, and 
in 1936 as a separate sheet, by the Ordnance Survey of England.} 
In spite of these reproductions, there is still much to be learned 
from a closer study of the original map. A map coming from the 
heart of the Middle Ages is inevitably inaccurate on many points 
both of outline and internal detail. The man who drew the Gough 
map seriously exaggerated the size of Wales and underestimated 
the length of the Lincolnshire coastline. But it is impossible to 
study his work intensively without admiration for the minuteness 
of his knowledge of England. There can be no question that his 
object was to produce a map which should be of practical value to 
travellers, and when all due allowance has been made for his 
ettors, it must be admitted that he carried through this design with 
a skill and assurance which, if his work had not survived, would 
have seemed impossible to any medieval draughtsman. His date 
cannot be fixed at all closely ;. but the names of places upon the 
map ate written in a fourteenth-century hand, and the fact that its 
compiler regarded Hessle, not Hull, as the northern landing-stage 
of the main ferry across the Humber suggests that it would be un- 
wise to place his work much later than 1350. 

The outstanding feature of the map is the representation of a 
series of roads, traced across the country, with an indication of the 
distance between the several stages upon them. The series omits 
many important highways which were obviously familiar to the 
compiler of the map, for it seems clear that he only drew the line 
by which he represented a road when he knew or believed himself 
to know the distance from point to point along it. He does not, 


1 This map is described by Mr. R. A. Pelham in the Geographical Journal, 
vol. Ixxxi, pp. 34-9. A diagram by Mr. Pelham, indicating the outline of the 
map and the roads drawn upon it, is given in An Historical Geography of 
England (ed. H. C. Darby), p. 260. 
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for example, venture to represent a road from London to Dover, 
from London to Ipswich, or from York to Newcastle, but he sets 
down in their proper order Gravesend, Rochester, Sittingbourne, 
Faversham, Canterbury and Dover in the first case ; Brentwood, 
Chelmsford, Witham, Colchester, Cattawade Bridge, and Ipswich 
in the second; and Thirsk, Northallerton, Croft, Darlington, 
Durham, Chester-le-Street, and Newcastle in the third. Many 
important secondary roads are only indicated upon the map by 
the names of what Leland would have called “ thoroughfares,” 
that is, villages or small towns through which a long-distance road 
runs.1 But with all its incompleteness, the series of roads actually 
drawn upon the map leaves no doubt that to its compiler, London 
was the centre from which the principal highways of England 
radiated. The only major roads thus drawn which are completely 
independent of London are a road roughly parallel to the Welsh 
coast from Carnarvon to Cardigan, the road, already described, 
from Bristol to Chester, two transverse lines across the midlands 
which will shortly be mentioned, and a road which as a whole 
has no modern representative, leading from Southampton through 
Havant, Chichester, Arundel, Bramber, Lewes, Winchelsea, and 
Rye, to Appledore, and then to Canterbury. Whatever the limita- 
tions of his knowledge, the compiler of the map had at least arrived 
at the conception of a national system of roads radiating from the 
national capital. 

This system is represented by five main lines of road actually 
drawn upon the map, to which must be added the roads from Lon- 
don to Canterbury and Ipswich, already mentioned, and a number 
of short-distance routes from London to one or other of the 
Channel ports,* indicated by the names of stages upon them. Of 


* A comparison of the Gough map with other evidence bearing on medieval 
lines of travel suggests that many if not most of the places set down on the map 
were chosen for inclusion because they stood on important roads. Between 
Stamford and Lincoln, for example, a place called “ Bilefeld,” now represented 
by Bitchfield in Kesteven, appears on the map without any obvious reason. 
Bitchfield has never been an important place, but Leland describes it as “a 
meane thorough fare” in the way between Stamford and Lincoln. It is named 
as one of the stages between these towns in W. Smith’s Particular Description of 
England (ed. 1879, p. 71), and a twelfth-century charter refers to a messuage in 
the village which extended “‘ usquead regalem viam qua itur per mediam predicte ville a 
Stanford ad Lincoln’”’ (Genealogist, New Series, xvi, p. 79). This regalis via can 
still be followed along the side of the Glen valley through Bitchfield in the 
direction of Lincoln. Bitchfield is in fact only one of many names upon the 
map which show its compiler’s knowledge of the places which were of interest 
to contemporary travellers. 

* Such, for example, as the stages Dorking, Horsham, Shoreham; or 
Chiddingfold, Petworth, Arundel. 
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the five main roads indicated by lines upon the map, the first ran 
from London through Kingston, Guildford, Farnham, Alton, 
Alresford, Winchester, Salisbury, Shaftesbury, and Honiton, to 
Exeter. Its further course is traced far into the west of Cornwall, 
but its exact termination is uncertain, and Okehampton seems to 
be the only point in the section west of Exeter which can definitely 
be identified. The second main road ran from London to Bristol 
through Brentford, Colnbtook, Maidenhead, Reading, Hunger- 
ford, Marlborough, and Chippenham. The third main road, from 
London to St. David’s, differs widely from its modern representa- 
tive. It ran in the first instance to Oxford, through Uxbridge, 
High Wycombe, and Tetsworth;! and from Oxford it threw off a 
branch to Bristol, by way of Faringdon and Malmesbury. Beyond 
Oxford, the main road was continued north of the Thames through 
Witney and apparently Northleach to Gloucester,? passing thence 
through Newent, Hereford and Hay, to Brecon. Since the 
sixteenth century, the main road from Brecon to west Wales has 
run through Trecastle to the Towy valley at Llandovery, and thence 
down the river to Llandeilo and Carmarthen. But the line drawn 
on the Gough map indicates a course which coincided with that of 
the modern road only as far as Trecastle,* bearing at that point to 
the west so as to reach the Towy valley at or near Llangadock.‘ 
The last section of the road, through Carmarthen to Haverfordwest 
and St. David’s, cannot be traced in detail, but there is no reason 
to think that it differed materially from the line laid down by 
Hollinshed and other sixteenth-century writers. 

The fourth of these main roads ran from London to Carlisle. 
Its first section is traced very clearly through Barnet, St. Albans, 
and Dunstable to Stony Stratford, where a branch was thrown off 
through Northampton and Matket Harborough to Leicester, and 
as is clear from other evidence to Nottingham, Worksop, and 


1 These were always the three recognised stages on the medieval road from 
London to Oxford. In 1314, for example, the men employed to take horses to 
Oxford for the transport of the body of Piers Gaveston to Langley spent a 
night at each of these places (Exchequer Accounts Miscellaneous, 375/16). 

2 It was the building of Abingdon bridge in the fifteenth century which 
attracted the London-Gloucester traffic to the line Henley-Abingdon-Faring- 
don-Cirencester. This line was well established long before the end of the 
sixteenth century. 

3 Trecastle is indicated on the map by the name Lowell, which represents 
Llywel, the name of the ecclesiastical parish in which Trecastle stands. 

4 This line, which is followed by a surviving mountain road, is confirmed 
by the stages Llangadock—Llandeusant-Llywel, through which Edward I 

assed successively during his Welsh expedition of 1295. Llandovery, through 
which the modern road runs, stands far to the north of the line drawn on the 


Gough map. 
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Doncaster. In dealing with the section beyond Stony Stratford, 
the compiler of the map made the worst mistake of which he was 
guilty with regard to any main line of travel, for he inserted Buck- 
ingham as a stage between Stony Stratford and Daventry. From 
Daventry the line is continued to Coventry, where it is crossed by 
a toad running transversely across the midlands, connecting 
Worcester with Grantham by way of Bromsgrove, Solihull, 
Coventry and Leicester. Beyond Coventry, the main road pro- 
ceeded through Coleshill to Lichfield, where it was crossed by a 
second transverse road, coming from Worcester, Droitwich, and 
Birmingham, and passing on to Derby, Chesterfield, and Doncaster. 
From Lichfield, the main road ran to Stone, presumably the point 
of divergence for the road to Chester, of which the continuation 
through Flint and Bangor to Carnarvon is traced upon the map. 
From Stone, the main road was continued to Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, thence by stages which are not quite certain to Preston, 
and so through Lancaster, Kendal, Shap, and Penrith, to its termi- 
nation at Carlisle. 

The last of the five main roads is in many ways the most inter- 
esting. For the first part of its course it is identical with the well- 
recorded line of the Old North Road through Waltham Cross to 
Ware—wherte the main road to Norwich struck off through Bark- 
way, Cambridge, Newmarket, and Thetford—and then to Royston 
and Huntingdon. Between Huntingdon and the crossing of 
the Nene at Wansford Bridge, the medieval road to the north 
bore to the west of the modern line, across the heaviest of clay, 
through a place named Ogerston, now represented by little beyond 
the foundations of ancient buildings.2 Beyond Wansford Bridge, 
the road seems to have been identical in its general course with the 
modern highway through Stamford, Grantham, Newark, and 
Tuxford, but after Tuxford it bore away again to the west of the 
modern North Road, this time across deep sand, avoiding Retford 
and Bawtry, and reaching Doncaster by way of Blyth. Doncaster 


The section from Stone to Chester is not marked by a line on the Gough 
map, but Nantwich, which was a “ thoroughfare” upon it, appears on the 
map in the form “ Wych.” 

* Ogerston was the head of one of the bai/lie in which the possessions of the 
Knights of the Temple were organised (Lees, Feodary of the Templars, cxc, i). 
Edward I stayed there in 1299 and 1303 ; and in Exchequer Accounts Miscel- 
laneous 308/30, John of Banstead notes that he used the place as a stage between 
Royston and Grantham during a rapid journey from London to Newcastle. 
There is no doubt that the compiler of the Gough map was correct in tracing 
the main line of the North Road through Ogerston. 

° A short distance south of Blyth, which still keeps the appearance of an 
ancient “ thoroughfare,” the North Road was joined by another ancient way. 
known in the Middle Ages as the Great Way of Blyth, which is ignored by the 
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was the starting-point of an important secondary road, running 
through Wakefield, Bradford, Skipton and Settle to Kirkby 
Lonsdale—where it was joined by a cross-country road from 
Richmond—and forking at Kirkby Lonsdale into two branches, 
of which one joined the main north-western road at Kendal, the 
other at Shap. From Doncaster the course of the main road to 
the north is clear through Pontefract, Wetherby, and Borough- 
bridge, to Leeming Bar, five miles south of Catterick.1 Although 
Catterick is ignored by the map, it seems clear that the road con- 
tinued to follow the Roman line which is represented by the modern 
highway at least as far as the bridge across the Swale a mile beyond 
the village, and the medieval use of the Roman road to the north 
beyond the river is suggested by the appearance of the names of 
Piercebridge and (Bishop) Auckland on the map. But beyond the 
Swale, the road which is actually represented made not for New- 
castle but for Carlisle, and Gilling near Richmond is shown as the 
next stage to Leeming upon it. Thenceforward its course is clear 
again, through Bowes, over Stainmore, through Brough and by 
Appleby, to meet the main road from Preston and the north-west 
midlands at Penrith. The fact that the compiler of the map regarded 
Carlisle and not Berwick as the terminus of the main road from 
London to the north, combined with the accuracy of his detail in 
regard to the surrounding country, and his interest in Scotland, 
suggests, though it is far from proving, that he lived in one of the 
north-western English shires.? 

On a first reading, the distances assigned to the several stages on 
these and other roads will not receive much respect. The compiler 
of the map undoubtedly shared the general medieval tendency 
towatds computation in round numbers. Out of approximately 
150 stages to which he has assigned a mileage, at least 4o per 
cent. are set down as rides of 5, 10, 15, ot 20 miles. Moreover, 


Gough map, but provided the shortest medieval route between Nottingham 
and Doncaster. 

1 The congestion of the map in regard to the neighbourhood of York obscures 
the point at which the road to the city left the main road to the north. 

2 Tn addition to the main routes which have been described, the map indi- 
cates a number of secondary roads in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. In Lincoln- 
shire the line which indicates a road is drawn from Lincoln to Sleaford ; from 
Lincoln through Spital in the Street, Kirton in Lindsey, and Glandford Brigg 
to Barton on Humber ; from Barton through Horncastle and Bolingbroke to 
Boston; from Boston to Spalding ; and from Boston to Wainfleet. In York- 
shire, the line is drawn from Leeming on the main North Road through 
Helperby to York ; from York to Malton ; from York through Pocklington to 
Market Weighton ; from York directly to Market Weighton; from York to 
Howden ; from Market Weighton to Beverley; and from Beverley through 
Bridlington, Scarborough and Whitby, to Guisborough. 
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even when he uses figures which have an appearance of reality, 
they very rarely, if ever, correspond to the measured distances 
between the stages with which he is dealing. It is not 16 miles, 
but 21, from Stamford to Grantham; Leicester is not 12, but 14 
miles from Market Harborough; Gloucester is not 8, but nearly 
11 miles from Tewkesbury ; Royston is not 13, but 164 miles from 
Ware. The distances set down upon the map are nearly always 
less than the measured mileage between the same points, and the 
cumulative effect of this discrepancy over a long journey is very 
considerable. The stages marked upon the map between London 
and Oxford by way of High Wycombe amount in the aggregate 
to 47 miles, the measured distance is nearly 56. It is tempting to 
dismiss the notes of mileage entered on the map as the guesswork 
of a man to whom the roads of England were only known by vague 
repute, or at the best, as the information casually acquired by an 
individual traveller in the course of hurried journeys. 

It may at once be admitted that save in a few exceptional cases, 
the mileage of the Gough map is very unlikely to represent the 
deliberate measurement of a road from point to point. No equa- 
tion seems as yet to have been established between the mileage 
attributed to any series of successive stages upon the map and any 
customary mile known to have been recognised in England. On 
the other hand, it is clear that the mileage figures entered on the 
Gough map should not be regarded as merely the estimates of an 
individual cartographer. In Ogilby’s Britannia and in most of the 
toad-books which were descended from it, at the beginning of a 
description of a line of road there is given, not only the measured 
mileage, but also the number of what are called “‘ computed miles ” 
between point and point. The origin of these computed miles is 
probably indicated quite accurately by their name, for their failure 
to conform to any recognised standard of measurement suggests 
that they represent nothing more definite than rough popular 
estimates of distance. The most interesting generalisation which 
can be made about them is that in an unexpectedly large number of 
cases the computed mileage of Ogilby’s Britannia is identical with 
the mileage indicated upon the Gough map. In the Britannia, for 
example, the measured distance between Spalding and Boston 
appears as 16 miles 3 furlongs, the number of computed miles 
between these points is 12, and 12 miles are indicated upon the 
Gough map. The 12 computed miles between Shrewsbury and 
Ellesmere, the 17 between Whitby and Guisborough, the 13 be- 
tween Ware and Royston, and the 15 between Kingston and Guild- 
ford, are a few other examples, casually chosen, of correspondence 
between the mileage estimates of the fourteenth and seventeenth 
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centuries. It is impossible to say what proportion of the mileage 
figures of the Gough map reappear in the computed mileages of 
Ogilby. Many of the mileage figures entered on the map relate to 
roads ignored by Ogilby, and of the remainder some are blurred 
in the original and others refer to stages which cannot now be 
identified. But a calculation which is not offered as exhaustive 
shows fifty clear cases of correspondence, and it can confidently 
be said that this number is far too large to be the result of chance. 

Apart from the evidence of the Gough map, the general antiquity 
of the computed mileages of the seventeenth century is shown by 
their frequent correspondence with the figures set down in Eliza- 
bethan road-lists, by Leland in his Itinerary, and in ancient notes 
of travel, such as those of William of Worcester. On the other 
hand, in the business documents which are the chief materials for 
medieval lines of road, it is not easy to find records of journeys 
expressed in terms of miles. One isolated record of this type—the 
account of Robert of Nottingham, sent in the winter of 1324-5 to 
the Parts of London and York to superintend the purchase of 
wheat for the king and its despatch to Gascony from the ports of 
Grimsby and Boston—is of great interest as carrying the evidence 
for computed mileages some years behind the Gough map itself. 
On December 28 he set out from Nottingham to Southwell, a 
tide of 14 modern miles which he describes as 10 euce; here, as 
throughout his account, using the word /ewca in the recorded but 
somewhat unusual sense of mile. On the next day he rode from 
Southwell to Lincoln, a distance of rather more than 23 miles, 
which he calls 16 /euce. After spending a day in Lincoln in order 
to publish his commission, he rode to Burton on Stather, his 
estimate of 30 /euee coming very close to the actual distance, which 
is 33 miles. He spent New Year’s Day 1325 in travelling 12 luce 
from Burton on Stather to Howden by water, and rode from 
Howden to York on January 2. His estimate of 16 /euce for the 
tide agrees with the figure set down between York and Howden 
on the Gough map. Two days were passed at York in business aris- 
ing out of his commission, and on January 5 he turned towards the 
south and rode to Doncaster, a ride which he describes as 28 /enca. 
The distance from York to Doncaster, which is not given clearly 
on the Gough map, appears as 27 computed miles in Ogilby, but 
28 miles in the road-list inserted in Hollinshed’s Chronicle. From 
Doncaster, Robert of Nottingham made for Lincoln, following 
the Roman road which crosses the river Idle at Bawtry and the 
Trent at Littleborough. His ride on January 6 only took him 12 
lemea—14 measured miles—to Clayworth, a village half-way 


- 1 Exchequer Accounts, Miscellaneous, 309/29. 
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between Bawtry and Littleborough, and he apologises for the 
shortness of the journey by noting that the day was the feast of the 
Epiphany. On January 7 he reached Lincoln again, after a ride of 
15 /euce, ot approximately 20 modern miles. 

After a day spent, as he says, in seeing what the sheriffs and bail- 
iffs of Lincoln had done in the meantime, he set out for London, 
riding 20 /euce, or 24 measured miles, from Lincoln to Grantham 
on January 9. He spent the next two nights at Stamford and 
Huntingdon, after rides which he describes respectively as 16 and 
24 lence, figures agreeing in each case with the mileage of the Gough 
map. On January 12 he rode 24 /ewce from Huntingdon to Pucket- 
idge in Hertfordshire, and on January 13, 25 /ewce from Puckeridge 
to London, his estimate of 49 /euce for the ride from Huntingdon 
to London falling short by one unit of distance of the mileage 
distributed in stages between these towns on the Gough map. 
The next six days were spent, according to the account, in telling 
the court what had been done in the matter of the king’s purchases. 
On January 20 he began his homeward ride to Lincoln, stating 
that he covered 14 /ewce between London and Cheshunt on that 
day, 20 /euce between Cheshunt and Royston on January 21, and 
16 /euce between Royston and Huntingdon on January 22. On 
this journey, his estimate of the distance between London and 
Huntingdon agrees precisely with the total mileage shown on the 
Gough map. On January 23 he records 19 /ewce as the distance 
between Huntingdon and Wansford Bridge—another point of 
agreement with the map, as is his note of the 5 /ewce between 
Wansford Bridge and Stamford, which were all that he could ride 
on January 24 because of the bad weather. The stages of his 
return from Stamford to Lincoln, and his subsequent progress on 
the king’s business in south Lincolnshire, were too devious to 
throw much light on either the computed mileages or the main 
lines of English travel in the fourteenth century. 

In view of the evidence of Robert of Nottingham, it seems clear 
that the figures entered on the Gough map represent, not guesses, 
nor academic computations, but genuine estimates of distance, 
such as were current among contemporary travellers. The corre- 
spondence between the figures given independently by Robert 
of Nottingham and the Gough map show that these estimates were 
tending to become stereotyped already in the fourteenth century. It 
is clearly a series of such estimates which lies behind the computed 
mileages of sixteenth-century writers and of Ogilby. The fact 
that Ogilby’s Britannia and the Gough map frequently agree as to 
the distance between the same two points does not in itself prove 
that the roads which Ogilby aca in detail were identical with 
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those indicated by the compiler of the map. There is plenty of 
medieval evidence for the existence of alternative routes between 
the same two towns,! and sometimes, as in the case of the Great 
North Road, it is possible to prove the abandonment of a particular 
section of a through-route between the fourteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. It is only by collecting medieval itineraries, by following 
the clues supplied by medieval charters, above all, by that study on 
the actual ground, without which the investigation of ancient roads 
soon loses touch with reality, that it will ever be possible to trace 
the detailed course of medieval lines of travel. But the Gough map 
establishes the essential fact that in its main outline, the English 
road-system of the seventeenth century was already in being in 
the later Middle Ages. 

Among the travellers who used these roads there were many 
whose journeys were directed to a religious end. The pilgrim is a 
figure in the records as well as the literature of the Middle Ages. 
In 1221, for example, it was presented to the king’s justices that the 
men of Wychbold near Droitwich had been taking many new tolls 
from carts passing through their village, and in particular, a half- 
penny from each cart carrying pilgrims if it belonged to Worcester- 
shire, and a penny if it belonged to another county. There was 
also presented a scandalous exaction of two shillings from a woman 
who was catrying out her pilgrimage with difficulty in a cart.? 
Matter-of-fact references like these are conclusive evidence of the 
prevalence of the custom. But it has left remarkably little trace in 
the recorded road-system of the Middle Ages. The only indication 
on the Gough map of anything that can be called specifically a 
Pilgrims’ Way is the place-name sequence Bury St. Edmunds— 
Brandon Ferry—Pickenham—Walsingham. There can be no ques- 
tion that the road implied by these names was regarded as serving 
the uses of pilgrims visiting the famous shrine of St. Mary at Little 
Walsingham.* But even this road gave access to many creeks and 
little harbours on the Norfolk coast beyond Walsingham, and it is 
doubtful whether at any time pilgrims were its most numerous 
users. Except in the far south-west of England, a well-defined 


1 Thus, there are two ancient roads of approximately equal length between 
Northampton and Leicester. One runs across the grain of the country, and 
crosses the Welland at Market Harborough; the other, for the greater part of 
its course, is a ridge-way, and crosses the Avon near its source, at Welford. 
The road through Market Harborough is drawn on the Gough map, but the 
line through Welford was followed by Edward I in the winter of 1300. 

2 Rolls of the Justices in Eyre for Lincolnshire and Worcestershire, ed. D. M. 
Stenton (Selden Society, vol. 53), pp. 573-5. 

3 The traditions of this road survived the dissolution of religious houses, for 
Walsingham is a terminus of one of the main highways described by Hollinshed. 
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medieval road passed within a few miles of every English shrine, 
and there is neither evidence nor probability that pilgrims preferred 
the unfrequented track to the highway, with its recognised stages 
where food could be bought and accommodation secured for the 
night.! Wychbold, where a cart-load of pilgrims was obviously a 
common sight, was on the main medieval road from Worcester to 
Birmingham. 

There is a considerable mass of information about the rate at 
which travellers moved along these and other medieval roads, but it 
does not support any very definite general conclusions. Much 
inevitably depended on the way in which a traveller was mounted, 
on the possibility of obtaining relays of horses, and on the weather 
conditions prevailing at the time of his ride. In 1328, William la 
Zouch, returning quickly from Edinburgh to Stamford after im- 
portant business at the Scottish court, was held up for four days 
at Skelton, north of York, propter dilwium aquarum.* The question 
of medieval rates of travel has recently been reopened by Mr. Lionel 
Landon in an appendix to his Itinerary of King Richard I. He 
comes to the conclusion that over the ride of more than a thousand 
miles between Calais and Rome, “the ordinary traveller or pil- 
gtim ” could maintain an average of over 30, and the express 
rider an average of 36 or even 38 miles a day.* In England, although 
the best of these averages was sometimes exceeded over a ride of 
200 miles, the normal rate of travel seems to have been distinctly 
slower. In the Itinerarium of William of Worcester,‘ for example, 
there occurs the account of a summer journey undertaken in 1476 
by John Clerk of Ware, who rode from Ware to St. Michael’s 
Mount in ten days, and back again in ten days more. The ride was 
deservedly remembered as a remarkable achievement, but John 
Clerk’s average over the whole distance of approximately 610 miles 
was only a little more than 30 miles a day. The recorded journeys 
of other travellers suggest that this average was, in fact, unusually 
high, and the study of a long series of medieval accounts would 
probably give the impression that under ordinary conditions the 
normal daily ride, even of a man employed on the king’s business, 
approximated much more closely to 20 than to 30 miles. 

But under exceptional circumstances, the daily ride might be 
lengthened out of all relation to this average. In the summer of 

* Since this lecture was given, there has been printed in History (June 1936) 
an article by the late Mr. C. G. Crump pointing out the absence of evidence for 
ae wip by pilgrims of the so-called “‘ Pilgrims’ Way ” in Hampshire, Surrey and 

ent. 

? P.R.O. Exchequer Accounts, Miscellaneous, 310/3. 


8 Pipe Roll Society, New Series 13, p. 186. 
4 Ed. Nasmith, pp. 132-3. 
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1375, for example, William de Petcehay, formerly sheriff of York, 
cattied certain arrears of the ransom of David king of Scots from 
York to London in six days.1 The ransom was presumably carried 
in sacks of silver pennies slung across pack-hotrses, and although it 
was obviously desirable to get the treasure off the road as soon as 
possible, over the whole journey of 192 miles the convoy moved 
On an avetage no more than 32 miles each day. But the average is 
deceptive. On each of the first two days the ex-sheriff and his men 
covered 37 miles—from York to Doncaster and from Doncaster to 
Newatk—on the third day they rode 36 miles from Newark to 
Stamford, on the fourth, 33 miles from Stamford to Caxton, and 
on the fifth, 37 miles again from Caxton to Waltham Cross. On the 
sixth day, after covering 180 miles at an average speed of 36 miles 
a day, they completed their journey by riding the 12 miles from 
Waltham Cross to the City. After spending one day in London, 
William de Percehay, relieved of his responsibilities, rode back to 
York in less than five days. His first stage was Royston—38 miles 
from London—his second, Stamford—45 miles from Royston— 
his third, Tuxford in central Nottinghamshire—48 miles from 
Stamford—and his fourth, Sherburn in Elmet— 45 miles from 
Tuxford. Up to this point he had ridden 176 miles at an average 
rate of 44 miles a day, and there remained to him only the 16 miles 
of easy road from Sherburn in Elmet to York. The three central 
stages of his journey were no doubt unusually long, but his time 
for the whole distance shows that in summer it was possible for an 
energetic traveller to reach York from London in several hours less 
than five full days’ riding. How frequently this possibility was 
tealised in the Middle Ages, only the detailed study of many medi- 
eval accounts will show. 

To the student of political or administrative history it is natural 
to tegard the roads of medieval England from the standpoint of 
the mounted traveller, anxious to cover long distances in a short 
time. But as soon as they are regarded from the economic angle, 
usets of a different class begin to come into the picture, and more 
information about their journeys is greatly to be desired. The 
farmer visiting the local market, the itinerant trader, even the 
merchant collecting the raw materials of industry or transporting 
the finished product, contribute only a small part of the evidence 
for the direction or condition of medieval roads. The long-distance 
movement of herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, implied by in- 
numerable references to the stocking of manorial home farms and 
gtanges, was in the hands of men from whom very few detailed 
accounts have come down to the present day. One remarkable 

1 Exchequer Accounts, Miscellaneous, 598/21. 
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diary of a drover’s month, preserved because the drover was a valet 
of the chamber to King Edward II, may be quoted as a contrast to 
the record of William de Percehay’s ride up and down the Great 
North Road.? 

On Thursday, May 12th, 1323, at Long Sutton in the Parts of 
Holland, John the barber, the valet in question, took over nineteen 
cows and one bull, for the charge of which he assigned two boys at 
three pence a day; 313 ewes, to which he assigned a master shep- 
herd at two pence and two boys at three pence a day; 192 hog- 
asters to which he assigned two boys at three pence a day ; and 272 
lambs and one bell wether, to which again he assigned two boys 
at the same wage. On Friday, May 13th, this miscellaneous herd 
set out on a progtess of neatly 130 miles to Tadcaster in south 
Yorkshire, where it was to be broken up for the stocking of various 
royal manors. It covered the first 12 miles, from Sutton to Spalding, 
in two days, the second 12 miles, from Spalding to Kirton in 
Holland,.in one day, and the 18 miles from Kirton to Bolingbroke 
in two days, on the first of which John the barber hired twelve 
extra boys “ to chase the said animals through the town of Boston.” 
At Bolingbroke, he took up 160 ewes, six rams, one shorn sheep, 
118 hogasters, and 127 lambs, with a second master shepherd and 
three new boys, and the next day moved eight miles to Horncastle. 
Some six miles farther on, at the manor of Waithe, the drove 
was completed by the addition of twelve cows and one bull, 
under the charge of a boy, and 127 ewes, 107 hogasters and ninety- 
three lambs in charge of one master shepherd and two boys. 
Up to this point, the original company had taken a week to cover 
56 miles. Thenceforward the course was more direct, over a track 
which in the eighteenth century was still known as the Old Drovers’ 
Road. Six miles along this track brought the whole assemblage 
on May 21st to Barlings, east of Lincoln, and on the next day it 
moved no less than 17 miles to Littleborough, ending a long day 
with a difficult passage by ferry across the Trent. From Little- 
borough to Tadcaster it moved by stages of 13 miles to Bawtry, 
9 miles to Doncaster, where eight boys were hired to drive the 
animals through the town, 15 miles to Ferrybridge, and a final 10 
miles to Tadcaster. At Tadcaster John the barber delivered all his 
stock except 474 ewes to William of Langley, clerk of the chamber. 
After a rest of nine days he began to retrace his steps with this 
diminished flock, bringing it 7 miles to Sherburn in Elmet on the 
first day, an equal distance to Knottingley on the second, and 10 
miles to Cowick near Snaith on the third. At Cowick, three days 
later, his responsibilities ended with the reappearance of William 

+ Exchequer Accounts, Miscellaneous, 379/2. 
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of Langley to take charge of the sheep, and the four boys who had 
been keeping them were paid off.1 

Trafic like this was of immemorial antiquity, and the conditions 
which governed it remained constant for centuries. The great 
width of a normal medieval road, which meant that horsemen could 
generally find an unbroken surface for rapid riding, provided 
plenty of casual grazing for sheep and cattle. The drovers who 
protested against early experiments in artificial road-construction 
had sense as well as tradition on their side. It was only in regard 
to wheeled traffic that the nature of the medieval road opposed any 
serious obstacle to movement. The volume of this traffic was much 
greater than is always realised. A long case in the Northampton- 
shire Assize Roll of 1202? is devoted to the question of the various 
tolls which the lord of Winwick in that county might levy on carts 
passing through his land. The jurors said that he had been taking 
toll in kind from carts laden with eels, green fish, salmon, and 
herrings, whereas he only ought to take toll from carts laden with 
salt. Their further assertion that if the salter’s cart were broken his 
horses ought to have pasture on the lord’s land while it was being 
mended illustrates the difficulties of this sort of traffic. It was very 
slow, exposed to many kinds of accident, and particularly liable to 
interruption by prolonged spells of wet weather. In the winter of 
1294, twenty-one carts loaded with treasure for shipment over sea 
left Westminster for Norwich. They reached Norwich in nine 
days, at an avetage rate of 12 miles a day, but their drivers only 
maintained this average by hiring assistance on several occasions 
“¢ because of the depth of the ways and the weakness of the horses.” 
On their arrival they immediately proceeded to load the treasure 
on to boats to be floated down to Yarmouth, the appointed port of 
despatch. There is abundant evidence that whenever possible the 
heaviest goods were sent by water rather than by road, and the 
volume of this water-borne traffic would certainly have been far 
greater but for the general north-easterly trend of the principal 
rivets of the midlands. 

In some patts of England, an exceptional conjunction of river 
and road allowed travellers proceeding for the greater part of their 
way on horseback to cover one or mote stages of theit journey by 
water. In the Middle Ages and for long afterwards it was not 
unusual for travellers from London to Canterbury or the Kentish 


1] learn from Professor Power that in a slightly later statement of account it is 
possible to trace the further movement of this flock to its final destination at 
Keyingham Marsh in Holderness. 

2Ed. D. M. Stenton (Northamptonshire Record Society, vol. v), pp. 10, 11. 

8 Exchequer Accounts, Miscellaneous, 308/18. 
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ports to use the river Thames as far as Gravesend. The shortest 
medieval route from Lincoln to York ran northwards by road for 
32 miles to Burton Stather on the Trent, then by boat down the 
Trent to its junction with the Ouse, then up the Ouse to Howden, 
and so along 18 miles of level road to York. This route is clearly 
indicated on the Gough map, and it was followed by the meticulous 
Robert of Nottingham in 1324. Ever since 1121, when Henry I 
re-cut the Foss Dyke between Lincoln and Torksey,' there was 
passage by inland waterways for heavy goods, and for such 
travellers as could afford the time to use it, from York to Boston. 
The medieval use of this waterway is illustrated by a very curious 
document preserved among the miscellaneous accounts of the 
Exchequer.? In 1319 Edward II invited the scholars of the King’s 
Hall, Cambridge, to spend Christmas with him at York. The elder 
scholars, travelling by road, covered the distance of 151 miles 
between Cambridge and York on hackneys in five days. The 
younger scholars, who presumably were thought unequal to the 
hardships of the road, left Cambridge on December 20 by water. 
In two days they had reached Spalding. They passed the third day 
on horseback, travelling between Spalding and Boston, their luggage 
following them in carts. The fourth and fifth days were passed 
in a great boat, which brought them from Boston to Lincoln. 
The sixth, being the feast of Christmas, was spent at Lincoln. 
On the seventh day they passed through the Foss Dyke in two 
boats from Lincoln to Torksey, where another great boat was 
hired for them, in which they reached York two days later, on 
the ninth day after their departure from Cambridge, and three 
days late for the entertainment promised them by the king. The 
diary of their journey suggests that the voyage from Boston to 
York can rarely, if ever, have taken less than four full days, and 
it might well take more. In 1322 the Exchequer, moving by water 
between Torksey and York, was held up for a day and a night 
by storms at Burton on Stathers As the distance by toad 
between Boston and York is only a little over 100 miles, it seems 
unlikely that many unencumbered travellers traversed the whole 
length of this inland waterway. 

All the evidence suggests, in fact, that for the ordinary medieval 
traveller, the waterways of England were never more than an 
occasional supplement to a road-system which on the whole was 
sufficient to his needs. It was in no sense a planned system, and 


? Simeon of Durham, Historia Regum (ed. Arnold), II, p. 260. 
* Exchequer Accounts, Miscellaneous, 552/10. 


8 Dorothy M. Broome, Exchequer Migrations to York, in E 
T. F. Tout, p. 296. q ar ssays presented to 
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it lacked both the directness and the material definition of the 
Roman achievement which had preceded it. No system of com- 
munications is ever unteservedly praised by those who have to 
use it, and it would be easy to produce a series of medieval quota- 
tions anticipating the tenor of eighteenth-century complaints about 
the badness of the ways. Nevertheless, with all its defects, the 
road-system of medieval England provided alternative routes 
between many pairs of distant towns, united port and inland 
matket, permitted regular if not always easy communication 
between the villages of a shire and the county town which was its 
head, and brought every part of the country within a fortnight’s 
tide of London. In the last resort, it proved not inadequate to the 
requirements of an age of notable economic activity, and it made 
possible a centralisation of national government to which there was 
no parallel in western Europe. 


WAGES IN THE WINCHESTER 
MANORS. 


By Str WILtiAM BEVERIDGE. 


N this article I give some of the preliminary results of a study of 

wages on the Winchester Bishopric Manors. The limitations 

of this study should be made clear at the outset. In time, it is 
limited to the period from 1208, the date of the earliest of the 
surviving Winchester Rolls, to 1453, the date of the last one. 
These dates, as with Thorold Rogers and throughout my work on 
prices and wages, relate to harvest years, usually for the period 
from Michaelmas to Michaelmas. In space, this study is limited 
to eleven out of the fifty or more manors of the See of Winchester. 
These eleven manors are spread over seven counties in the South 
of England—Taunton and Nailsbourne in Somerset ; Downton 
in Wiltshire ; Ecchinswell, Overton and East Meon in Hampshire ; 
Witney in Oxfordshire ; Wargrave in Berkshire ; West Wycombe 
in Bucks ; Esher and Farnham in Surrey. For three years in the 
period, 1208, 1282, 1354, information is available for all the 
manots. The Pipe Roll of the Bishopric of Winchester for 1208 
was copied and published under the supervision of Dr. Hubert 
Hall many years ago. For 1282 and 1354 complete copies of the 
rolls have been made. 

In scope, the study is narrow ; it is limited to examination of the 
course of wages. I have not the knowledge to set the results of 
this examination against its background of economic and social 
history. In pursuing the study of wages and prices through the 
centuries, I feel like one driving a car by night, through unfamiliar 
country, with the glare of headlights lighting up a narrow strip of 
road and hedge, with occasional glimpses of the surroundings, 
seen vaguely and lost again. I am greatly tempted sometimes to 
stop the car and get out and do some exploring behind the hedges 
of the road. I would like, for instance, to follow up such entries 
as that which records, for Wargrave in 1292, the hiring of two men 
for 8d. to take peacocks to London, or that which says that at 
Farnham in 1411 1s. 4d. was paid for rescuing the bucket from the 
well—four times. Was there a Poltergeist playing pranks at 
Farnham in that year or merely a very bad rope ? But if I stopped 
the car either for such adventures or for general exploration of my 
surroundings I should never reach the end of the journey. I must 
stick to my road—the narrow strip of prices and wages, and beg 
the help of historians to keep me right about all that escapes my 
headlights. 
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In this article, moreover, from considerations of space, it is 
necessaty to go straight to the main results and say very little 
about methods and problems of interpretation. The interpretation 
of wage entries, as of other entries in manorial rolls, is a fascinating 
exercise in detective logic for the solution of puzzles and the 
discovery and avoidance of pitfalls. Are the quarters for which 
threshing and winnowing payments are recorded heaped measure 
or rased measure ? Are the money payments recorded for masons, 
carpenters and the like the whole of their substantial remuneration, 
or did they get food and drink as well, much or little, regularly 
ot occasionally P Is there any significance in the different forms of 
entry and the terms used, between stipendium and vadia, between 
conducto and Jlocando for the hiring of the workman? What is the 
precise meaning of employment ad tascham (by task) or convencione 
(by contract) ? There is no space here to discuss these and other 
problems in detail. The problem of heaped and rased measures 
can, I think, be solved sufficiently to allow presentation of a con- 
tinuous comparable series of threshing and winnowing costs, as 
for rased measure, from the early thirteenth to the middle fifteenth 
century. The problem of food allowances cannot yet be solved 
with equal assurance. But for the reasons set out in the last section 
of this article it seems reasonable to come to a provisional con- 
clusion at least. For the Winchester manors and the classes of 
workmen to which this article relates—building artisans and their 
assistants, hedgers and ditchers and general labourers—all the 
indications point to the view that the named money payment, 
when nothing else is said about it, is in general the whole of their 
substantial remuneration, is wages without food and drink. It is 
clear also that, in relation to these men, stipendium and vadia have 
lost their original distinction of meaning, and that the presence 
ot absence of the note ad tascham makes no substantial difference to 
the wage recorded. 

It should be added that the wages recorded here are wages in the 
money of the time, in pence per task or day or week, irrespective 
of changes in the currency itself. During the period under review, 
the silver content of the coinage was reduced on five occasions 
(in 1300, 1344, 1346, 1351 and 1412), so that by 1453 the shilling 
contained 166-50 troy gtains of fine silver, as compared with 
249°75 in 1208. It is certain, on theoretical grounds, that this 
change of currency affected prices and wages ; the course of money 
wages and their relation at the beginning and end of the period 
respectively would have been different if the currency had remained 
unchanged throughout the period. A complete study of prices 
and wages involves presenting some at least of the general results 
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in terms both of the money of the time and of grains of silver. 
But the conclusion to which study of prices continually leads is 
that, for most purposes at most periods, prices in money of the 
time are a more important and fertile subject of investigation and 
comparison than prices converted into terms of silver. The purpose 
of this paper is to give a certain number of facts as to wages rather 
than to offer a final interpretation of any of them. But I should be 
surprised if in the end it proves that currency changes had much to 
do with any of the more striking movements of the wage series. 
One final limitation of the material must be noted. The Win- 
chester Rolls begin in 1208, but only one of the statistical series 
presented below begins then or anywhere near that time. This 
is the record of payments for threshing and winnowing, payments 
made by the piece for so many quarters or bushels of wheat, barley 
and oats. They ate payments for performing by manual labour a 
given task, and we may, if we like, describe them in modern terms 
as piece-work wages. But they are not described in the records 
either by the at vadia, which is the origin of our term wages, 
or as stipendium, cash payment for a given period of service ; 
they are not related to any assumed period of time. Wages reckoned 
by time do not begin as an effective series in 1208 or for long after. 
In 1208, in all the Winchester manors, there are only four entries 
of day wages: for carpenters at Twyford and Southwark, for 
sawyers at Taunton and for men and women employed ten days 
in preparing a larder at Waltham. At two of the manors—Taunton 
and Farnham—in addition to the usual buildings there were 
castles; records of day wages to masons, carpenters and tilers 
are common at Taunton from about the middle of the thirteenth 
century and at Farnham before its end. But Taunton and Farnham 
are exceptional ; even as late as 1282, one of the years for which a 
full transcript covering all manors has been made, there are at 
most of the manors few or no entries from which day wages can 
be derived. Occasionally a stipend paid to a carpenter or thatcher 
for a job is named, without the number of days taken ; more often 
the total cost of the job is given in a single amount. My series of 
day wages begin rather shakily in most cases between 1300 and 
1330; after the latter date the principal occupations are repre- 
sented at most of the manors examined. How far this relatively 
late appearance of day wages in the Winchester Rolls represents 
metely a change in the form of recording and how far it reflects a 
real change of conditions—the gradual emergence, from the 
manorial system of customary services, of the system of money 


wages by contract, it is not possible to say at this stage of my 
investigation. 
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Threshing and Winnowing. ‘Table I attached gives, in decennial 
means for each of nine manots, the payment in pence for threshing 
and winnowing a quartet each of wheat, barley and oats, together 
with the mean for eight of these manors.!_ The payments recorded 
in the rolls relate to heaped measure at the beginning of the series 
and to rased measure at the end, the transition taking place by 
various stages for the different manors between 1282 and 1335. 
The entries make it possible to determine, practically without 
doubt in every case, the coutse of the transition, and so to reduce 
all payments to the same basis. The figures as given in Table I 
relate to rased quarters throughout. The figures before the middle 
of the thirteenth century relate, as a rule, to a few years only in each 
decade ; from 1250 to 1453 most years are represented. In the 
figures for Esher, rye replaces wheat ; the rates for the two grains 
are generally the same when they occur together. But the Esher 
figures, though given in the table, are excluded from the mean for 
the group of manors, since they are both at a higher level and 
discontinuous, so that the inclusion of Esher would disturb the 
average. The series for Taunton and Nailsbourne are much shotter 
than for the other manots and have special features. 

In the decade 1250-9, the rates for individual manors, other 
than Esher, range from 3- 10d. to 3-48d. with an average of 3+ 30d. 
By 1440-9 (or the earlier end of the series) the rates have risen to 
a tange between 7:25d. and 7-67d. with an average of 7-33d. 
From beginning to end of the series, therefore, the rise of piece- 
work tates is about 120 per cent. on an average of all manors, and 
is not very different for any individual manor. This general rise is 
recotded in Chart A, which shows for each year from 1250 to 1453? 
the mean cost at eight manors (excluding Taunton, Nailsbourne 
and Esher) of threshing and winnowing one rased quarter each of 
wheat, barley and oats. The chart is drawn on a logarithmic scale, 
so that a tise from 6d. to 7d. appears as large as a rise from 3d. to 
34d. and not twice as great ; each is an increase of one-sixth or 
17 pet cent. As is stated above, the change of rates as between the 
beginning and the end of the series is much the same in each of 
the eight manors. That is to say, in this respect, the chart showing 
the mean for eight manors taken together represents substantially 
the experience of each manor by itself. But the steps by which the 

1In order to throw into relief the effects of the Black Death in this and 
following tables, the years 1340 to 1359 have been grouped as 1340-8 and 
oT There is not in fact a completely recorded cost for every year of this period 
since in some years the whole roll is missing and in other years figures for a 
particular manor may fail. But there is no serious danger or difficulty in 
carrying the prices before and after to bridge the gaps. 
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roughly equal rise of 120 per cent. in 200 years was brought about, 
are by no means the same for all the manors. The mean for the 
eight manors does not represent accurately the experience of 
individual manors between the beginning and end of the period. 
The chart gives no more than a general picture which has to be 
filled in and corrected by more detailed study of the rates for indi- 
vidual manors as set out in the table. Taking the chart as a starting 
point only, the principal features for comment are the following :— 

1. The rise and fall of rates between 1362 and 1368 followed by 
establishment of a new high level about 1374. This movement is 
common to all the eight manors (though it does not affect Nails- 
bourne), and is the most striking single feature in the chart. 

2. The failure of the Black Death to cause any immediate change 
of rates'. Downton and Witney are the only manors where a 
permanent change of level dates from 1349 or 1350 and at Witney 
the rise is small; at Farnham, after fluctuations, a higher general 
level is established in 1352. For most of the manors, the series of 
threshing and winnowing costs runs unchanged through the years 
of the Black Death as if the Black Death had never happened ; at 
Ecchinswell from 1331 to 1353; at Overton from 1331 to 13643 
at Meon from 1338 to 1363; at Wargrave from 1327 to 1356; at 
Wycombe from 1324 to 1362; at Nailsbourne from 1336 to 1432 
except for a temporary rise in 1350 only. 

3. The rise in two steps during the first and second decades of 
the fourteenth century. This movement, or at least one or other 
of the two steps, is found in most of the eight manors, though it 
does not occur at Downton, where rates had gone up (through 
dearness of hiring workmen) in 1297 and stayed up, with little 
further change, till the Black Death. Moreover, though unsettle- 
ment of rates and an upward drive are found at this period in 
nearly all the manors, the movements are more varied and less 
simultaneous than those between 1362 and 1370. 

4. The gradual upward movement shown by the mean from 
1245 to 1314. This is to some extent a statistical illusion. At most 
of the manors, the general level remained unchanged in this 
period : at Downton from 1244 to 1296 (subject to a rise and fall 
in 1283-4) ; at Ecchinswell 1248-1307; at Overton 1262-1315 ; 
at Witney 1246-1300 (subject to rise and fall between 1282 and 
1287); at Wargrave 1282-1326; and at Wycombe 1245-1315. 
The manors responsible for the general upward movement of the 
mean are Meon and Farnham, which show an upward trend 
through fluctuations, and Wargrave which comes in at a relatively 
high level for the first time in 1282. 


1 See postscript on extra payments at end of article. 
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A few words may be said in comment on the first three features 
named above. The most striking of them is the first, that is to say, 
the sharp rise and fall and rise again of wages between 1362 and 
1370. The rise is not simultaneous in all manors, occurring in 1363 
at four manors, in 1364 at three manors and in 1365 at Overton. 
It may fairly be regarded as a delayed concession to the change of 
labour conditions begun by the Black Death ; the second pestilence 
of 1361 presumably at last broke down resistance to change. 
Other wages both in Winchester manors and elsewhere rise during 
this period. The subsequent fall of rates is much more nearly 
simultaneous, occurring in 1368 at every manor save Overton, 
where it dates from 1367. It is also, so far as I know, peculiar to the 
Winchester manors. It brings rates down from varying levels to 
the same level, of 5- 25d. for the combined task, in every manor but 
one ; the exception is Ecchinswell, where the rate of 5+ 75d. ruling 
before 1368 is restored. It represents, I believe, an attempt by 
William of Wykeham to reduce wages to their former level. The 
evidence pointing to this is as follows :— 

1. William of Wykeham was enthroned in July 1367. The drop 
of wages, which on the face of it looks like the result of central 
regulation, took place in the following year. 

2. One of the new bishop’s first acts was to obtain a return of all 
the customary services due to him on his various manors, presu- 
mably with a view to their stricter enforcement. 

3. At Farnham, where William of Wykeham would spend 
much of his time, there is a precisely simultaneous reduction in the 
day wages of carpenters. “ Master Carpenters ” whose wages in 
the years just preceding had gone up to 5d. a day, with other 
carpenters at 4d., were suddenly put down again. In 1368 Master 
Carpenters are paid 4d. with other carpenters 3d. This explanation, 
of course, is not certain. It is put forward only as the most likely 
hypothesis, for confirmation or rejection by further enquiry. At 
this stage, one can say only that in the movement here shown in 
the chart of rates for threshing and winnowing, there is probably 
recorded one of the most vigorous and definite attempts to keep 
wages down by regulation. There is recorded also the immediate 
failure of that attempt. At various dates between 1370 and 13735, 
the piece-rates ruling in 1367 are restored everywhere ; carpenters’ 
day wages at Farnham go up in sympathy. 

The next feature noted in the chart, namely the resistance of 
threshing and winnowing rates to change at the time of the Black 
Death is remarkable for several reasons. First, it is just these rates 
that, according to Thorold Rogers, were most influenced by the 
Black Death. “No kind of wages,” in Rogers’ view, “ could 
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represent mote distinctly and more fully the natural relations of 
supply and demand” than the payments for threshing. “ The 
immediate effect of the Plague was to double the wages of labour ; 
in some districts, to raise the rate even beyond this.”” Second, day 
wages alike of artisans and labourers (whether helping artisans 
ot working on their own account) were changed almost im- 
mediately at the Winchester manors by the Black Death, though 
the change was less than the 50 per cent. rise cited by Rogers as the 
general result of the plague. The changes of day wages are de- 
sctibed in the following section. The conditions of supply of 
threshing and winnowing labour must have been materially differ- 
ent from those affecting labour paid by the day. Third, threshing 
and winnowing rates, though at times remaining fixed for many 
yeats, were also curiously flexible to meet changes of conditions. 
They are raised, on account of a poor yield (mala responsa bladi) at 
Meon in 1274, Nailsbourne in 1307, Downton in 1348; a late 
harvest and consequent haste in threshing (Downton and Witney 
in 1224); depredations of mice (Wycombe 1224) or a scarcity of 
labour (Downton 1297, Wycombe 1348). They fluctuate up and 
down in particular years at particular manors—as at Downton and 
Witney about 1283 and at Witney again about 1328—without any 
special reason being stated. Occasionally, without the standard 
rate being varied, additional payments are recorded, as at Esher in 
1350 and Downton in 1359. Moreover, when after a long period of 
uniformity the rates are disturbed, there may follow an era of 
unsettlement and fluctuation. Thus, at Ecchinswell, after the rates 
had remained without any change at all at the level of 3-10d. for a 
combined unit from 1225, if not before, till 1307 and with only one 
small change till 1315, they then moved upwards or downwards 
eight times in sixteen years, before establishing in 1331 a new level 
of 5+25d. per unit (a rise of nearly 70 per cent.). They stayed at 
this new level till 1353. 

The third feature noted in the chart also derives special interest 
through comparison with day wages, but here a similarity 
rather than by contrast. Threshing and winnowing costs rise 
sharply in the opening decades of the fourteenth century. As is 
pointed out below, a rise of day wages, beginning about the middle 
of the first decade of the fourteenth century and making wages in 
the second and third decades definitely above the wages in the 
decades just before and after seems to be fairly general and well- 
established. 

An the foregoing discussion the two operations of threshing and 
winnowing and all three grains have been combined so as to yield 
a single figure for comparative purposes throughout the period. 
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It is of interest to give also separate figures for the two operations 
and for each grain, since there are important differences between 
them. This is done for particular years for each of the manors in 
Table IT below. In general it will be seen that rates for oats tise 
much more than those for wheat and that barley has an inter- 
mediate position. 


Day Wages. The nature of the entries on which the series of 
day wages given below have been based, and the principles adopted 
in rejecting doubtful entries, will be described in detail in later 
publications. Here it may be said that rejection of entries has been 
confined practically to cases of obvious error or ambiguity. The 
records put it beyond doubt that the rate of pay for the same man 
might vary within the year or from one year to the next and that 
the rate of pay for the same work might vary within the year or 
from one year to the next. Differences within a year may be due 
to the work being done at different seasons (very occasionally this 
is noted), or where it is not clear that the same man was employed 
may represent varying degrees of skill of the workman. Differences 
from year to year may sometimes be due to similar causes ; some- 
times beyond question, and in many cases in all probability, they 
represent real changes in the remuneration of labour; in the 
Winchester manors wages are altogether more fluid than I, at least, 
expected to find them. Whatever the explanation, the fact of 
differences in recorded wages remains and makes it dangerous to 
reject entries solely on the ground that they appear abnormally 
high or abnormally low. 

For some at least of the principal occupations it has proved 
possible to prepare annual series of wages with a three-yearly 
running average. The tables published here give decennial means 
only. Table III gives decennial means for carpenters at each manor, 
with an average for eight manors (excluding Esher, Taunton and 
Nailsbourne). Table IV gives similar means for other occupations, 
at Taunton, Esher and groups of manors outside Somerset as 
follows :—Tiler and Helper—4 manors: Overton, Wycombe, 
Wargrave, Farnham. Thatcher and Helper—8 manors : Downton, 
Ecchinswell, Overton, Meon, Witney, Wargrave, Wycombe, 
Farnham. Labourer (including Hedger and Ditcher)—7 manors : 
as above, without Ecchinswell. The series for masons at these 
manors other than Farnham ate broken and have not yet been 
tabulated ; there are shorter broken series for other occupations— 
sawyets, plasterers and plumbers. Esher, as stated below, is shown 
separately throughout. In two cases (tiling and thatching), the 
seties presents a combined wage for skilled man and his assistant. 
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At Taunton, series ate given only for the four skilled occupations— 
carpenter, mason, tiler, thatcher. Wages for labour at Taunton 
are affected by the greater importance there of customary services 
and the best method of presenting the series has not yet been deter- 
mined. In the decennial tables for manors outside Somerset the 
following features stand out :— 

A tise of wages from first to second decade of the fourteenth 
century. 

A fall of wages in third and fourth decades till the Black Death. 

A sharp tise of wages from 1340-8 to 1350-9 with further 
slower tise in next decade. 

From 1360-9 to the end of the series in 1450-3, a slow general 
upward trend with fluctuations, of which the most definite appears 
to be a decline in 1390-9 followed by a rise to 1400-9. 

The upward movement of wages from the first to the second 
decade seems to be well established for most classes of labour 
outside Somerset. It is found in all the four series of day wages 
shown in Chart B and also in the piece-work payments for threshing 
and winnowing. The annual figures suggest that it follows on a 
decline at least from 1300 to 1305, but further examination is 
needed to establish this as certain.1 For tilers and helpers the course 
of wages at the beginning of the series is not quite the same as for 
carpenters, thatchers and helpers, and labourers. The thirteenth 
centuty entries for tilers at manors other than Taunton are at a 
relatively high level ; they began as possessors of exceptional skill, 
which gradually became more general and lost its rarity value. 
As appears in the decennial table, from 1300-9 to 1450-3 the daily 
wages of a thatcher and helper rose from 3-19d. to 8-24d. or 
160 per cent. While those of a tiler and helper, beginning at the 
high level of 6-19d. rose only to 9:6o0d. or 55 per cent. But even 
tilers and helpers show traces of the same movement as the other 
workers, in a rise of wages from 6-19d. in 1300-9, to 6+44d. in 
1310-19. 


1 There seems to be little doubt that wages moved on the whole downward 
in the opening years of the fourteenth century, and then rose again. In 1305 
the rates for tilers and carpenters at Wargrave are lower than those recorded 
before (1300 or 1301) or just after (1307). At Witney carpenters (mentioned 
again for the first time since 1282 at 3d. per day) are r4d. in 1305 as compared 
with 2d. and 2}d. in 1306, 2d. and 3d. in 1307, and 2d. to 3d. in 1308; thatchers 
are 2d. in 1305, as against 24d. or 3d. in 1301 and 24d. in 1306 and 1sa74 
masons are at the same rate (2d.) as in 1301, but below the rates for 1307. At 
Wycombe carpenters are 2}d. in 1305 as compared with 3d. in 1304, but fall 
further to 2d. in 1306 and 1307 before rising again in 1 311 onwards. At 
Esher carpenters get 3d. per day in 1304 and 1305, as compared with 3d. and 
4d. in 1301 or 4d. in 1298, and 34d. and 4d. in 1307 or 4d. in 1308, 
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The rise of wages shown here from the first to the second decade 
of the fourteenth century, is one of the two principal features noted 
by Thorold Rogers and is attributed by him to a succession of 
famines and bad harvests that visited England from 1311 to 1321. 
Among the Winchester manors, as stated, it does not appear at 
Taunton. The second feature noted above is the downwatd trend in 
the twenty or thirty years before the Black Death. Thoughless rapid 
than the preceding rise this movement is even more widespread ; 
it is found for three out of the four classes of workmen both in 
Somerset and outside it; the exception is provided in each case 
by the thatchers. Moreover, the decline appears in nearly all the 
series for individual manors taken separately. It is perhaps the 
ptincipal new result of this study. The movement can be traced 
in the wages of carpenters and masons as given by Thorold Rogers. 
It is not noticed by him as an important feature. One of the most 
interesting questions for further enquiry is the question of how far 
this movement will be reproduced in records other than those of the 
Winchester manors. Till that question is answered, an attempt 
to give reasons for this movement must be postponed. But it may 
be of interest even at this stage to bring the wage movement of this 
petiod into comparison with the price of wheat. The general 
average price in England in shillings per quarter is set out in the 
lower half of Chart B. From 1290 to 1379 money wages and the 
price of wheat move decade by decade always in the same direction, 
rising and falling together. Thereafter, they part company 
completely ; the general trend of wages is up, and that of wheat 
ptices down, and the movements from decade to decade are 
seldom in agreement. This may be accident. But it does at least 
suggest a hypothesis worth exploration: when the system of 
money wages began, as a substitute either for customary service or 
for allowances in kind, it was natural to relate wages to the cost of 
living ; after the work of the Black Death had been completed by 
the pestilences of the sixties a new phase began, and a true market 
for labour was established. 

This discussion has already travelled past the Black Death. 
The effects of that event in raising wages are obvious. And the 
comparison of artisans and labourers shows the expected greater 
increase of wages for the latter. Comparing the nine years 1340-8 

1For labourers, the chart shows a rise from 1330-9 to 1340-8, bringing 
wages in the latter decade up to the level of 1310-19 again; at Esher, not 
represented in the chart, the normal downward movement occurs. 

2 For carpenters, for whom the wage records are fuller than for others, the 
decennial wages move with wheat prices from 1280. For thatchers, as stated 
already, the movement of wages from 1310-19 to 1330-9 differs from that of 
other workmen. 


Cc 
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with the eleven years 1349-59, there is a tise of just about 
one-third or 33 per cent. in the wages of masons and thatchers at 
Taunton and of carpenters, tilers and helpers, and thatchers and 
helpers elsewhere. For labourers in these other manors the rise is 
gteater—about 6o per cent.; for carpenters and tilers at Taunton 
it is much less—under 20 per cent. All these increases, except that 
for labourers, are materially below the over-all figure of 50 per 
cent. given by Thorold Rogers as the rise effected by the Black 
Death. 

Mote interesting, perhaps, than the comparison of wages just 
before and after the Black Death is the comparison between the 
beginning of the main wage series and their end a hundred-and- 
seventy years later. From the effective beginning of the decennial 
table in 1280-9 to its end in’ 1450-3, at manors other than 
Taunton, the mean daily wage of carpenters rises from 3+12d. to 
5°23d., that is to say, nearly 70 per cent. In the same period, the 
mean daily wage for general labour (including hedgers and ditchers) 
rises from 1:63d. to 4:03d., that is to say, 147 per cent., or more 
than twice as much. This change cannot be attributed to the 
Black Death directly. The Black Death was not a continuing 
phenomenon ; whatever change it made in the proportions of 
skilled men and labourers at the time, cannot in itself account for 
the relations of skilled and labouring wages a century later. The 
difference in this respect between the beginning and the end of the 
period under review must reflect a permanent change in the con- 
ditions of demand for or supply of artisan skill, whether brought 
about through the Black Death or by independent causes. Two 
hypotheses present themselves for exploration. The conditions of 
demand may have altered, in the direction of requiring more 
labouring assistance for the same number of artisans. The condi- 
tions of supply may have altered, in the direction of making easier 
the acquisition of artisan skill. 

The movement of artisan wages at Taunton can be summed u 
briefly. From the beginning of the series in 1250 to the Black Death, 
masons, carpenters, and tilers are seldom far from the ruling level of 
3d. a day ; their wages rise then through two decades to about 4d. 
a day and remain there for 70 years ; a fresh rise, also, through two 
decades, brings them to the final level of 5d. per day in 1440-53. 
As compared with other manors Taunton shows, in a lesser degree, 
the downward sag of wages before the Black Death while the rise 
following is slower. Taunton carpenters take 20 years and othet 


* Vol. i, p. 292. The average daily wage of carpenters as given by Rogers 


was 2°87d. in 1340-8 and 4-27d. in 1349-59—a rise of almost exactly 50 per 
cent. 
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carpentets Io years to get from 3d. to 4d. The movement of 
thatchers’ wages at Taunton is not quite the same as that of other 
artisans. 

This general review may be followed by a brief reference to 
three special topics—of local differences of wages, of differences 
between artisan and labouring wages, and of wages with and 
without food. 


Local Differences of Wages. One of the manors whose records 
have been extracted—namely Esher—shows, for most classes of 
workpeople and for threshing and winnowing, a higher level of 
wages than the rest. Esher has been omitted accordingly in making 
averages for groups of manors, and is not represented in the charts ; 
decennial means for this manor ate given in the tables. The 
explanation of the higher wages at Esher is probably to be found 
not in its being near to London, but in its having a relatively small 
supply of customary labour. This manor came into the hands of the 
Bishop of Winchester later than most manors, and he may have 
found it difficult to establish his claim to customary services. At 
Esher, records of daily wages begin as a rule before those of other 
manors, excluding Taunton and Farnham with their castles. On 
the other hand, it seems likely that Taunton had probably a rela- 
tively large supply of customary labour descended from the larger 
slave population of Western England. This accounts presumably 
(a) for the absence of regular threshing and winnowing payments 
(the work being done by customary labour), (4) for the smaller 
effect of the Black Death in raising wages. Carpenters’ wages at 
Taunton before the Black Death were as a rule higher than else- 
where ; from 1350 to 1430 they were lower ; they then moved up 
to final equality with other districts. So, too, labourers’ wages at 
Taunton temained at an unchanged customary rate of 1d. a day 
from 1364 to 1410. (¢) for the fact that wages for tilers, and 
thatchers, particularly at first, are given as a rule at Taunton without 
mention of helpers—the help being afforded by customary labour. 

This last point is well illustrated by contrasting the nature of the 
entries for thatching at various manors. At most manors thatcher 
and helper ate mentioned together from the beginning of the 
seties, and it is easier to make a wage series for the two in combina- 
tion than for the thatcher alone. At three manors—Taunton, 
Nailsbourne, and Wargrave—there is practically no mention of 
wages to the helper till after 1325, though wages for the thatcher 
alone ate recorded at Taunton and Wargrave from 1283 and at 
Nailsbourne from 1305. On the other hand, at both the Surrey 
manors wages for thatcher and helper in combination are given 
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from the beginning (1270 at Esher and 1283 at Farnham). At 
Witney, the transition from customary to paid help appears in the 
record. In 1301 the engaging of women for half a day to help the 
thatcher is explained as relating to Saturday “ because the custom- 
aty workmen would not work then”; in the next four years, 
wages ate recorded for the thatcher alone (his help must have been 
supplied by the customaries); from 1307 onwards both the 
thatcher and his helper appear regularly. 

Another interesting question is how soon London wages begin 
to rise above those of other places. A definite answer to this 
question must wait till the material now being extracted from the 
rolls of the Westminster manors has become available. But it may 
be of interest to give at three epochs for which they have been 
extracted the particulars for the one Winchester manor that was 
in London: the manor of Southwark. In 1208 carpenters at 
Southwark get 3d. a day as compated with the same rate for 
carpenters at Twyford and 23d. a day for sawyers at Taunton. 
In 1282 carpenters, masons and tilers get 4d. a day (in one case 
more) and their assistants and ordinary labourers get 2d. a day at 
Southwark. At the other manors the commonest rate for artisans— 
carpenters, masons, and tilers and thatchers—is 3d. a day, with 
lower rates mentioned at Crawley (2d.), Twyford (2d.), and Farn- 
ham (24d.) and a higher rate at Esher (3d. and 4d. in 1282, 4d. and 
sd. in 1283, 4d. in 1289). There are very few mentions of general 
labour, but 14d. appears as the rate for this at Farnham and for a 
thatcher’s helper at Rimpton. From 1406 to 1419, at Southwark, 
artisans of many kinds (carpenters, masons, tilers, plumbers, 
glasiers, paviers, sawyers and a shipwright) get 8d. a day, while 
their assistants get 5d. Labourers also get 5d. and hedgers and 
ditchers 5d. or 6d. (once or twice more). At manors other than 
Southwark, the commonest rates for artisans at this period are 4d. 
at Taunton and 4d. and sd. elsewhere ; the average for labourers 
is a little over 34d. 

In 1208, therefore, there appears to be no difference between 
Southwark wages and those elsewhere. In 1282, there is a small 
differential, in favour of Southwark with Esher. By the fifteenth 


century, skilled wages are nearly twice as, high in Southwark as 
elsewhere. 


Artisan and Labouring Wages. Something has been said of this 
already in reviewing the decennial table and comparing the in- 
creases of carpenters’ and labourers’ wages respectively from 
1280-9 to 1450-3. Table V below makes the comparison of 
artisan and labouring wages in another way. 
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The first three columns show by decades for a particular manor— 
Farnham—the wage for a tiler alone, the wage for his helper, and 
the combined wage for tiler and helper. The decennial averages 
telate only to years in which separate rates for tiler and helper are 
given or can be deduced with confidence from a combined rate, 
through comparison with neighbouring years. The fourth column 
gives the tiler’s wage as a percentage of the helper’s wage; from 
this it is easy to see how the reward for special skill varied through 
the period covered by the table. At the opening of the series, 
between 1260 and 1290 the figures in column 4 are large ; tiler’s 
skill was a rare commodity commanding a high price; the tiler 
got about three and a half times the helper’s wage. In the next four 
decades from 1290 to 1339 the percentage is around 200; the 
tiler got about twice as much as the helper. The tiler was already 
losing ground relatively to the helper in the decade before the 
Black Death and continued to lose after the Black Death, till from 
1360 to 1379 his wage was only a third more. For three decades 
following the Peasants’ Revolt, the percentage in column 4 is 
higher again, that is to say, the reward for special skill is greater ; 
the tiler’s rate rises from 4d. to about 44d. or 5d. a day while the 
helper sticks at 3d. Thereafter, the helper’s rate rises again, till at 
the end of the series he is getting three-quarters or four-fifths of 
the tiler’s wage. The fifth and sixth columns of the table give 
similar percentages for thatchers and their helpers at Witney and 
Wycombe. These percentages are based on slenderer material 
than at Farnham—as a rule two or three years only in a decade. 
They show the same general change from something over 200 per 
cent. at the beginning to somewhere about 130 per cent. at the end. 
The main rise, however, takes place not at the Black Death but 
later, about the end of the fourteenth century ; this agrees with 
other evidence in suggesting that the Black Death affected 
thatchers’ wages differently from the wages of other artisans. 
The last column of the table shows for groups of manors the 
mean wage of carpenters as a percentage of that for labourers. 
The movement is from about 200 per cent. near the end of the 
thirteenth century to 125 per cent. or 130 per cent. a hundred and 
seventy years later. This is in general accord with the figures for 
tilers and their helpers at Farnham, but shows no sign of a relative 
increase of skilled wages from 1380 to 1419. It should be added 
that at Southwark labourers and helpers in 1282 get half of the 
artisan’s wage, and in the first decades of the fifteenth centuty 
get five-eighths, a smaller proportion than elsewhere. Hedgers 
and ditchers get the normal three-quarters (6d. against 8d. pet 


day). 
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Wages With and Without Food. One of the questions which 
arises most generally in regard to medieval wages is whether the 
payments recorded represent the whole remuneration of the 
workmen or were supplemented habitually by food or allowances 
in kind. The provisional conclusion given above is that in the 
Winchester manors there is no reason for suspecting any general 
practice of supplementation. The reasons leading to this conclusion 
ate as follows :— 

1. For the regular officials and servants of the manor, the 
accounts record with equal particularity what they received in 
cash (stipendium) and what they received in kind (corredia, allocationes, 
and consuetudines). The teeve at Downton each year gets “5s., a 
lamb, a cheese and a sucking pig.” The bailiff at Meon in 1268 gets 
“ £7 16s. od., 26 qrs. wheat, 45 qrs. 4 bu. oats and 1 bu. per night 
per horse, as expenses.” This general inference is confirmed by 
many individual entries. At Downton, for instance, in 1288 there 
are successive entries of 2 carters getting 6s. stipend (3s. each) and 
13 qts. barley allowance (this is at the normal rate of 1 qr. each for 
8 weeks), 1 carpenter for four days repairing oxshed for 1s. stipend 
(=3d. per day), and 1 dairywoman getting 2s. 6d. stipend and 
3 qts. 4 bu. barley from Annunciation to Michaelmas. At Overton 
in the same year carpenters appear in the same way, with “‘ wages ” 
of 3d. and 4d. per day, among carters, oxherds, and others each 
getting both stipend and allowance. At Wargrave coopers and 
carpenters without allowance appear among entries of haywards, 
catters and the like getting stipend and allowance. Such entries 
appear to exclude the possibility that the carpenters in these cases 
got allowance in addition to stipend. In general, if a carpenter or 
mason wete receiving anything more than the sum entered for him, 
whether specifically noted as s/ipendium ot not, it is hard to believe 
that the addition would not have been regarded as something that 
ought to be entered ; its omission in any particular case would be 
an error. 

2. The fact that the term “ vadia” (originally cash payment in 
place of allowance) is used as a term interchangeable with “ stipen- 
dium” (cash payment exclusive of allowance) and is invariably at or 
about the same level, suggests strongly that for the workmen now 
in question cash payment was the whole of their substantial 
remuneration. 

3. There are occasional references to the provision of food for 
artisans and labourers. They are of several kinds, beginning at 
Esher in the thirteenth century, and all point in the same direction. 
The wage in ordinary entries where nothing is said about food is 
the same as the wage “ not at the lord’s table” (Esher, Farnham, 
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Witney) or “ without food ” (Meon 1451) in years whete food is 
mentioned, and differs from the money wage at the lord’s table as a 
rule by 2d. a day. 

In this respect employment by institutions such as Winchester 
College probably stands on a different footing from the manorial 
employment recorded in the Winchester Rolls. In the former 
there was a large common table, providing food at all times for 
mastets and scholars ; the workman brought in for a few weeks or 
days might always be given a seat there as part of his wages. In an 
ordinary manor the position would differ in two respects; the 
common table to which the workman might come would not be as 
large and the work would mote often be done at a distance. It is 
significant that food at the lord’s table is given more often at Esher 
than at other manors. 

The argument here advanced does not mean that artisans on the 
Winchester manors never got anything, however small, in addition 
to their money wages. Sometimes they did, and the addition was 
recorded. Sometimes they may have got food—even as much as 
full board at the lord’s table—without its being recorded ; some of 
the abnormally low wages that appear occasionally may represent 
such an error of omission in the record. All that this examination 
suggests is that the workmen now in question did not normally 
receive an appreciable addition in kind to their money wages. 


Postscript.—Since this article was set up in proof, further investigation 
of the records has shown that extra payments for threshing over and 
above the stated piece-rates (such as those mentioned in the article for 
Esher in 1350 and Downton in 1359) in fact occur in most of the manors 
investigated in a good many years between 1348 and 1373. The extra 
payments are of variable amounts and bear no fixed relation to the total 
amount of work done ; they are clearly methods of adjusting the actual 
remuneration to changing conditions (in respect of difficulty of threshing, 
shortage of threshers themselves or shortage of customary labour to assist 
them) without formally varying the rate. 

They do not appear to call for correction of the statements made in the 
article, but they show that the resistance of the rates to change by the 
Black Death was modified in some manors, though not all. They empha- 
sise the flexibility of the bargain with the threshers, and the probability 
that the paid threshers were skilled specialists possibly moving from 
manor to manor and assisted by customaries. 


1 A case of another kind is noted at Esher in 1300, where a thatcher and mate 
for 4 days’ work get 1s. 4d. at 4d. per day stipend together with 1s. 8d. expenses 
for 5 days. The noting of this marks it as exceptional; probably the thatcher 
had to be brought from a distance ; the expenses are for one day more than the 
job. ; 
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TABLE V 


COMPARISON OF WAGES FOR SKILLED AND UNSKILLED LABOUR 
IN COMMON YEARS IN DECADES 


(Exponents give the number of years when other than 10. Figures representing 
one year only are bracketed) 
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Mean Cost of Threshing and Winnowing One Rased Quarter each of Wheat, Barley 
and Oats in Eight Winchester Manors. 
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REVISIONS IN ECONOMIC HISTORY. 


V. MERCANTILISM. 


By Ext F. HECKsCHER 


} {HE Editor of THz Economic History Review has asked me to 
write a short article on Mercantilism in the series “ Revisions in 
Economic History.” This has proved a more difficult task than I 

had anticipated, first because it presupposes in the writer a definite 
conception of what the accepted doctrine is ; and that is not at all clear 
to me. Secondly, the vastness of the subject makes it literally impossible 
even to mention, in the small space available to me, the many instances 
where I find a different relationship between different parts of the subject 
than that usually described; or, generally, a new point of view. And 
even with regard to the somewhat arbitrarily selected points raised here 
it is impossible to give chapter and verse for my conclusions.* 

The general weakness characteristic of the earlier treatment of mer- 
cantilism was the same as that prevailing in other fields of economic 
history, namely, the exclusively national outlook of scholars and their 
lack of theoretical analysis. The first defect places an undue emphasis 
upon dissimilarities between countries and even gives the impression 
that purely national factors were much more influential than they really 
were ; the second is, in my opinion, even more damaging, as it frequently 
prevents scholars from seeing what the problems are and how they should 
be solved. When all is said, economic developments have followed 
similar lines all over the western world ; and all economic developments, 
in whatever civilisation they are found, must raise problems akin to those 
of present-day economic life, though they give the historian the important 
advantage that he is able to see their outcome—which is far from being 
the case with contemporary conditions and occurrences. 

As to the international aspect, I think that Sombart stands on a pinnacle 
of his own, but also Unwin (in his most important book) draws very 
instructive comparisons between England and France. With regard to a 
theoretical background to the treatment of mercantilism, I hardly know 

‘I must, therefore, confine myself to a general reference to my book Mer- 
cantilism (George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 1935; two vols.). The— 
outspoken or implied—egotism of the present article is a matter of sincere 
regret to me; but what has now been said explains it to some extent. For- 
tunately, I am at the same time able to embrace the occasion of noticing some 
constructive criticisms of the book in question. Besides those mentioned below 
I should like to call attention to an article upon the German edition of my book, 
“Le mercantilisme: un état d’esprit,” by Professor Marc Bloch, in the Axnales 


@’histoire économique et sociale, vol. vi, 1934, pp. 160-3, and to the very valuable 
Introduction to the Nuova Collana di Economisti, vol. iii, “ Storia Economica ” 


(Torino, 1936), by the editor, Professor Gino Luzzatto.—For a summary, I 
may refer to the article on “ Mercantilism” in the Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, vol. x, 1933, pp. 333-9, though it contains some minor errors. 
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of any author since Adam Smith who possesses it, with the exception of 
Professor Viner. In addition to these two defects there is a thitd, i.e. the 
merging of the subject of mercantilism into that unwholesome Irish stew 
called “ modern capitalism.” If those two words have a distinct meaning, 
it ought to be connected with what is called in economic science 
“capital” ; and in that case mercantilism, though of course related to it, 
is to a great extent outside the subject. If, on the other hand, “ modern 
capitalism ” is an expression intended to cover everything in economic 
life that paved the way to modern conditions, it is simply a misleading 
name for the economic history of Europe since the end of the Middle 
Ages. 

The different treatment accorded to metrcantilism by, say, Adam 
Smith, Schmoller, and Cunningham is principally rooted in insufficient 
attention to the difference between ends and means. The ends of states- 
men in the economic field between, say, the beginning of the sixteenth 
and the middle of the eighteenth centuries were of course diversified ; 
but I think it may be said that at least two tendencies played a very great 
part, 7.e. that towards the unification of the territory of the State econo- 
mically and the use of the resources of their countries in the interests of 
the political power of the State—more of this below. But important as 
this was in itself, it does ot constitute the most characteristic contrast to 
what came later. An illustration may be found in the fact that the fore- 
most, and by far the most intelligent, among German mercantilists, 
Johann Joachim Becher, gave his principal work a title which differed 
only very slightly from that of the Wea/th of Nations. Consequently, the 
most important difference did not lie in the choice of ends, but in opinions 
as to the best way of achieving those ends, 7.e. in the choice of means. 
Through this, mercantilism became not only a specific type of economic 
policy, but, even more, a characteristic body of economic ideas; for the 
views as to what constituted the best means were rooted in conscious or 
unconscious interpretations of the tendencies of economic life. Through 
this, mercantilism came to mean a discussion of the relations between 
causes and effects of economic factors ; it paved the way to a theory of 
economics, in spite of having started from purely practical considera- 
tions. It is not, in this case, a question of a choice between theory and 
practice, but of practice leading unintentionally to theory. I do not think 
any student with a theoretical insight can fail to see, especially when 
studying the writers of the seventeenth century, how they came more and 
more, and almost in spite of themselves, to work out theories of the 
relation between causes and effects in the economic field. 


Returning now to the ends pursued by mercantilist statesmen, opposite 
views have recently been expressed. A German scholar, Dr. Hugo 
Rachel, in a review in the Forschungen zur Brandenburgischen und Preussischen 
Geschichte (vol. xlv, pp. 180 f.), has said—in strong opposition to his own 
teacher, Schmoller—that the important point of view of mercantilist 
statesmen was not the idea of economic unity, but that of economic power. 
Though some of the facts adduced for this contention do not appear to 
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me at all convincing, I think there is something to be said for this criticism 
of my previous treatment of the subject.1 It is not only that the attempts 
at unity were, with few exceptions, failures—such was the result of the 
majority of mercantilist measures ; even these attempts themselves were 
to a great extent half-hearted. It is difficult to find more than two bold 
attempts in this direction in the leading countries. One is the Statute of 
Artificers of 1563 in England, the other Colbert’s tariff of 1664. Besides 
these two, the unifying measures in customs administration in Sweden 
in the seventeenth century were to a very great degree successful ; but 
Sweden, like England, was a country where disintegration had been 
avoided in the earlier period, and consequently in Sweden the problem of 
unification was little more than a question of merging new territories 
into the body of the old. And that was effected without great difficulty. 

This consideration gives rise to a suspicion that mercantilist statesmen 
did not take their unifying work seriously. They were, however, unable 
to shirk altogether the task of adapting the medieval framework of 
European society to new economic and social conditions. This task I 
have also interpreted, perhaps incorrectly, as part of the unifying work of 
mercantilism. It fell into two rather distinct categories. The one was 
concerned with “‘ feudalism,” #.e. the disintegration caused by more or 
less anarchical measures undertaken by the lawless or self-willed terri- 
torial lords and provincial nobles in their own interests. Briefly stated, 
there was little need for any activity against this tendency in England and 
Sweden. In Germany, on the other hand, the need for it was greater than 
almost anywhere else ; but the efforts to overcome this anarchy came to 
very little. The country where both the need was great and something 
was done to satisfy it was France; the French monarchy was able to 
achieve some remarkable results in this field, though much of the old 
disorder was allowed to survive until the great revolution. 

Even more important than “ feudalism ” was that particular type of 
disintegration which resulted from the independence of the towns ; and 
in spite of some dissimilarities most European countries presented the 
same fundamental features in this respect. The author who has done 
most to elucidate this part of the subject is Georg von Below; and 
though his studies were almost entirely confined to Germany, and there- 
fore left aside the most important countries in the mercantilist era, his 
conclusions appear to me to be generally unassailable, even when extended 
to other continental countries. The medieval towns had created the most 
consistent, vigorous and long-lived system of economic policy that has 
ever existed, the most important parts of which were the gild system and 
the internal regulation of industry in general, and the organisation of 
foreign trade and commerce. The fight against medieval municipal 
policy was most successful in the country in which it was least construc- 
tive—that is, England. There, after an attempt at a really constructive 
policy under the earlier Stuarts, the gild system was allowed to fall to 

1 For a strongly worded criticism of some of the utterances in this review 


see that by Professor Carl Brinkmann in the Historische Zeitschrift, vol. cxlix, 
19332 P» 123. 
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pieces under the impact of new economic forces. When Cunningham 
gave the name of “ Parliamentary Colbertism ” to the policy pursued in 
the period after 1689, he should have added that it was Colbertism not 
only without Colbert, but also, which is even more important, without the 
vast administrative machinery created by Colbert—that it was, in fact, a 
system almost without any administrative machinery at all. On this 
point I think the views of Unwin were almost entirely correct. How far 
this explains the fact that what is usually called the Industrial Revolution 
came to England first, instead of beginning in continental countries— 
which were probably less backward than England before that time—is of 
course impossible to decide with certainty.1 Many other factors made 
their contribution, and I can only record my personal impression that the 
absence of administrative control was one of the most important. The 
exigencies of space prevent me from going into the causes of the peculiar 
character of this disintegration of the old order of administration in 
England ; but further researches have in my opinion decidedly strength- 
ened the view put forward by Professor Tawney, that the most potent 
force was the attitude of the Common Law coutts.? 

In this respect France was the opposite of England; and continental 
developments were mostly of the French type, though much less advanced. 
French policy, like that of the rest of the continental countries, consisted 
in a sustained and very painstaking attempt at regulation ; but it resulted 
in upholding, and greatly enlarging the sphere of, medieval methods, not 
in adapting them to a changing world. The great administrative power 
of the French monarchy enabled it to perpetuate the gild system and to 
spread it over a far greater area than it had regulated during the Middle 
Ages. Throughout the Continent the result was the same. Mercantilism 
made itself responsible for what bears the imprint of the Middle Ages, 
and carried the medieval system, especially in Germany, far down into the 
nineteenth century. Even the enlargement of the local organisations into 
national units—an important part of the policy of unification—remained 
for the most part on paper. 

This policy was not altogether ineffective ; and least of all in France. 
If European industry had continued on the lines of its earlier develop- 
ment, catering for the needs of the upper classes or the Church, France 
would have remained the leading industrial country in Europe. When, 
on the contrary, industry came to mean mass production for mass con- 
sumption, the old system of regulation had to disappear. It is therefore 
difficult to assign any important positive influence to mercantilism, as it 


1 It may be noticed in passing that the interesting article by Mr. J. U. Nef, 
“The Progress of Technology and the Growth of Large Scale Industry in 
Great Britain,” in this REvIEW, v, 1934, ought—if at all possible—to be 
supplemented by a comparison between the extent of innovations at different 
periods of time ; for that a new process, or the erection of an extensive estab- 
lishment, takes place does not give a measure of the actual importance of the 
new factor. See also “ Early Capitalism and Invention,” by G. N. Clark, vi, 1936. 

2 See also the article by Mr. Donald O. Wagner, “Coke and the Rise of 
Economic Liberalism,” in this Review, vol. vi, 1935. 
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worked out in practice, in the creation of modern industry, as contrasted 
to industry on the old lines. In foreign trade and business organisation 
the influence of mercantilism was much more complicated. The Dutch 
and English method of equipping trading companies with powerful 
privileges, not to say sovereign powers, certainly gave a great impetus 
to their development and was a characteristic example of western mer- 
cantilism. The initiative in these cases, however, was almost entirely 
private, and it is hard to say how far this policy, as embodied e.g. in the 
British Bubble Act of 1719, retarded the spread of new forms of business 
organisation to wider circles. But this exceptionally interesting and 
important subject must now with reluctance be left aside. 

Summing up the results of mercantilism as a unifying system, there 
cannot be the slightest doubt that what it left unfulfilled was enormous 
when compared with its positive results. The real executor of mer- 
cantilism was /aissex-faire, which did almost without effort what mer- 
cantilism had set out but failed to achieve. The most spectacular change in 
this respect was effected by the French Constituante in 1789-91; but 
English results were perhaps in the long run even more important, and 
in this case very little of what disappeared has so far come to life again. 


The second of the aims of mercantilist policy emphasised by Cunning- 
ham—that of power—has met with a great deal of criticism from reviewers 
of my book, foremost among them Professor Viner (in this Review, vol. 
vi, 1935, pp. 100 f.). I agree with my critics on that point to the extent of 
admitting that both “‘ power” and “ opulence ”—to make use of the 
terms employed by Adam Smith—have been, and must be, of importance 
to economic policy of every description. But I do not think there can be 
any doubt that these two aims changed places in the transition from 
mercantilism to /aissez-faire. All countries in the nineteenth century made 
the creation of wealth their lode-star, with small regard to its effects upon 
the power of the State, while the opposite had been the case previously. 
I think Cunningham was right in stressing the famous saying of Bacon 
about Henry VII: “ bowing the ancient policy of this Estate from 
consideration of plenty to consideration of power.” 

The most important consequence of the dominating interest in power, 
combined with the static view of economic life as a whole, was the 
incessant commercial rivalries of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
which degenerated easily into military conflict. One of the most serious 
mistakes of Sombart in his treatment of mercantilism has been his iterated 
statements of the “ dynamic” character of mercantilism, as contrasted 
with the “ static ” one of /aissex-faire. It is true that mercantilists believed 
in their almost unlimited ability to develop the economic resources of 
their own country (a belief that was even more strongly held by nineteenth- 
century writers and politicians), but they only hoped to do so at the expense 
of their neighbours. That the wealth of the world as a whole could increase 
was an idea wholly alien to them, and in this they were “ static” to a 
degree. The commetcial wars were the natural outcome of this combina- 
tion ; they could not have played the same part either in the Middle Ages, 
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when economic bias was truly “static,” or in the nineteenth century, 
when it was “ dynamic ” throughout.1 


_ But all that has now been said of the aims of mercantilist policy is less 
significant to economists than the mercantilist attitude to means. It must 
also, I think, be admitted that mercantilism was more original in this 
latter field than in the field of economic unity and economic power. 
This aspect of mercantilism reveals itself most clearly in its relation to 
two distinct though closely allied objects, commodities and money. It 
goes almost without saying that the need for a theoretical treatment is 
particularly great in this part of the subject. 

With regard to commodities, it is necessary to stress the fact that they 
can be, and actually have been, viewed from at least three mutually 
exclusive angles. In the eyes of the merchant, goods are neither welcome 
nor unwelcome; they form the basis of his transactions, to be both 
bought and sold ; he does not want to exclude them, but neither does he 
want to keep them. The consumer, however, is a partisan of “plenty”; 
he is bent upon ensuring a large supply, while sales interest him much less. 
Lastly, to the producer under a system of exchange sales are everything ; 
in his eyes an over-supply is the ever-present danger, while he sees 
nothing objectionable in keeping the market understocked. It might, no 
doubt, have been expected that these three aspects of commodities should 
have existed side by side, either blended judiciously in the minds of 
ordinary sane people or represented by different social groups. To some 
extent this was so; but much less so than might have been expected. 

The merchant’s point of view can never have prevailed throughout, 
for the number of merchants must always have been small in com- 
parison with the whole population. Still, it played a very important 
part, especially in medieval and sixteenth-century towns like Hamburg, 
Antwerp, Amsterdam, etc., which were made “staple towns” for 
different commodities ; and that type of policy may therefore properly 
be labelled “staple” policy. The citizens were afraid of their city being 
depleted of necessities by unlimited exports on the part of the merchants. 

The dominating feeling throughout the Middle Ages, mostly in towns, 
which were almost the only repositories of medieval economic policy, 
was the one natural to consumers ; they wanted to hamper or prevent 
exports but favoured imports ; their tendency was a “ love of goods ” ; 
their policy may be called one of provision. It is easy to show, even 
statistically, how measures directed against exports were predominant 
throughout the Middle Ages, and how difficult this tendency was to 
overcome, especially with regard to foodstuffs. But however long-lived 
the medieval view was, it did not prevent an opposite tendency from 
gaining ground, a “fear of goods,” a policy directed against imports 
instead of exports—in one word: protection. This became the mer- 
cantilist policy when concerned with commodities as distinct from 


1 The terms “‘ static” and “‘ dynamic” are used in a rather different connota- 
tion in present-day theoretical economic discussion; and their ambiguity 
would make it desirable to give them up in the social sciences altogether. 
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money ; and I do not think there can be any doubt that it constituted the 
most original contribution of mercantilism to the development of 
economic policy. It became more and more all-pervading, carrying at 
last also the citadel of the “ policy of provision,” the encouragement of a 
great supply of foodstuffs ; introducing in its stead import prohibitions 
or import duties on foodstuffs, as well as bounties on exports of food. 

It is important not to overlook the fact that protection here does not 
mean simply interference with foreign trade. All the three policies now 
under consideration were in agreement about interference ; none of them 
was anything approaching J/aissey-faire. The characteristic feature of 
mercantilism in this respect went much farther than that; it meant a 
particular attitude to commodities. The protectionist attitude may even 
be said to be natural to the man in the street in a money economy, where 
the connection between purchases and sales disappears, being concealed 
by the cloak of money. If so, the gradual advance of money economy 
during the later Middle Ages explains the likewise progressive spread of 
protection from the more to the less advanced countries. 

It is well known from later discussions on commercial policy that one 
of the greatest difficulties of protection, from a political point of view, 
consists in the fact that the protection of one branch of production means 
an increased burden upon those branches which make use of its products. 
In other words, the question arises how the factors of production should 
be treated. This difficulty is insoluble in principle, but various practical 
solutions are always attempted. What is interesting from the present 
point of view is the solution found by mercantilism on two points which 
appear in modern eyes to be perhaps the most important of all, those of 
foodstuffs and labour. With regard to agriculture, the European con- 
tinent long continued to regard it simply as a prerequisite of industry 
and therefore to keep down the prices of its products ; but the opposite 
tendency, that represented by England, triumphed in the nineteenth 
century in almost every country. With regard to labour the early attitude 
retained its influence ; for labour was not at all “ produced ” and there- 
fore the quantity of it could be kept down without any disadvantage to 
“production.” The outcome was the “ economy of low wages,” which 
had a host of advocates among mercantilists and dominated actual policy 
almost throughout ; this aspect of the subject has been studied (from a 
standpoint different from mine) by Edgar Furniss in his far too little- 
known but really brilliant treatise, Te Position of the Laborer in a System of 
Nationalism. It should be added, however, that this view was not quite 
universal among mercantilist writers, because it clashed with some other 
tenets of their mercantilism ; and especially noticeable is an utterance by 
Daniel Defoe, who is otherwise the reverse of profound ; almost alone 
among mercantilist writers he stressed the view that it is meaningless to 
be able to sell goods if this means impoverishing those who are producing 
them. This paved the way for the position taken up by Adam Smith. 


We have now to consider the mercantilist attitude to money. Every- 
body knows the old definition of mercantilism, which identified wealth 
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with money. Though there are many expressions in mercantilist literature 
which make this evident, it is necessary to interpret them in the light of 
their contexts and to give them the benefit of every doubt, for the writers 
were mostly practical people, unversed in difficult theoretical problems 
and often unused to putting their ideas on paper. It is easy to see the 
close relation between an eagerness for an excess of imports of precious 
metals and a policy favouring exports and hampering imports of com- 
modities ; for the excess value of exports must be paid for by bullion or 
money. It is, however, a fact that mercantilism did not break new 
ground in wanting to increase the stock of money within a country. 
That was common befote its time ; it existed during the Middle Ages, 
side by side and inconsistently with an eagerness to retain commodities 
other than precious metals at the same time. What mercantilism meant, 
so far, was the reconciliation of the commodity aspect and the money 
aspect of the problem by a new policy with regard to commodities. It is 
clear that in this consists its most fundamental innovation. 

But, on the other hand, mercantilism as a system of money led to a 
more profound discussion of economic “ theory ” than can be found in 
any other part of its intellectual activity. The general result of an analysis 
of its teaching is that very few of its tenets can be explained by particular 
external conditions existing at the time, but that, on the other hand, most 
of its conclusions follow more or less naturally from quite plausible 
suppositions. It was therefore only to he expected that this first attempt 
to grapple with these difficult problems should result in the treatment 
they received at the hands of these early writers. I am afraid that what 
can be said within a short space on this part of the subject will appear 
even mote dogmatic than the rest of this article ; but it is impossible to 
leave aside what to economists is perhaps the most interesting side of 
mercantilism ; and an attempt to explain these views must therefore be 
made. Mr. J. M. Keynes in his recent book, The General Theory of Employ- 
ment, Interest and Money, has based a considerable part of one chapter 
(ch. xxiii) upon my treatment of some of these ideas, concluding that they 
were much more in accordance with a correct theory of economics than 
has been thought during the last century and a half and than I have been 
led to think myself. It could be wished that the discussion to which this 
book of Mr. Keynes, like all its predecessors, has given rise should be 
made to embrace the views of mercantilists; but here I must confine 
myself to an explanation of how they arrived at their conclusions, 
without examining the correctness of theit views. 

It is difficult to understand, or at least to explain, the monetary views of 
metcantilists without distinguishing between their opinion of money or 
precious metals outside and inside the mechanism of exchange. Outside 
that mechanism there arose the view that money was more or less identical 
with capital. John Locke, the philosopher, is perhaps the best exponent 
of these ideas, as he is able to express himself with much greater clearness 
than most of the writers, without differing in substance from them. He 
explicitly said that money has a double function. First, it yields an income 
by giving interest and is of the same nature as land, which gives rent ; 
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here money is considered as a factor of production, as interest-bearing 
capital. When it was believed that money yields an annual income like 
that of land, nothing was more natural than that it should be coveted to 
an unlimited extent. That the inflow of precious metals was considered 
to be of utmost importance likewise followed from theoretical considera- 
tions, which are easy to explain without the assistance of a supposition 
that they had in actual fact some (unknown) specific purpose to fulfil. 
For, as is still often the case in popular discussion, consumption was 
considered to be of no value in itself, and a surplus over consumption 
was considered equivalent to an increase in wealth. This increase was 
naturally believed to consist in an addition to the stock of money available 
within the country ; and as money, in a country without gold and silver 
mines and making no use of paper money, could only come from outside, 
the conclusion necessarily followed that only by an excess of exports of 
commodities over imports and a consequent influx of money could a 
country grow rich. 

Considered inside the mechanism of exchange, /.e. as means of exchange, 
money had the all-important function of increasing circulation, from 
which followed innumerable benefits. In the eyes of many mercantilist 
writers, one of these was rising prices ; Samuel Fortrey gave a succinct 
expression of this view when saying that “it might be wished, nothing 
were cheap amongst us but only money.” It is easy to understand that 
the gospel of high prices went well together with that of scarcity of goods, 
or with fighting the danger of “a dead stock, called plenty.” Besides, it 
was believed that a country which had low prices as compared with 
neighbouring countries would “ sell cheap and buy dear,” #.e. that the 
prices prevailing in the respective countries of production would deter- 
mine those at which the commodities would be sold abroad—without 
considering that if e.g. English goods sold in France more cheaply than 
the French goods themselves, they would be in great demand and thereby 
be raised in price. The easily explicable eagerness for an ever increasing 
circulation at last gave rise to a particularly interesting variant of the 
theory, namely, paper-money mercantilism, represented in the first place 
by the famous John Law. It is easy to see that this tenet would do away 
with a great deal of the usual theory of mercantilism ; for the need for 
precious metals, and consequently for an excess of exports, would dis- 
appear. But, before our own times, paper money was normally regarded 
with great suspicion, so that the old type of theory generally prevailed. 


Lastly, mercantilism had a side which has until now been mostly over- 
looked. That may be called its general conception of society. The 
remarkable feature of this conception was its fundamental concord with 
that of /aissex-faire; so that, while mercantilism and J/aissey-faire were 
each othet’s opposites in practical application and economic theory 
proper, they were largely based upon a common conception of society. 
No less remarkable is the character of this common conception, which 
is one that has usually been considered typical of /aisse-faire and appears 
to be almost the opposite of mercantilism, as usually understood. 
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Especially noticeable is the likeness between writers like Sir William 
Petty and Thomas Hobbes on the one hand and the leaders of English 
utilitarianism, such as Bentham, Austin, and James Mill, on the other. 

From other points of view the existence of ideas common to mer- 
cantilism and its successor ought to be less surprising, for they were in 
harmony with the general trend of thought dominating Europe since the 
Renaissance. Philosophically, their basis was the concept of natural law, 
and connected with that was a belief in unalterable laws governing social 
life in general, a growing tendency to stress social causality, and con- 
sequently to deprecate interference directed against effects instead of 
causes. On principle, mercantilist authors and statesmen not only 
believed in but actually harped upon “ freedom,” especially ‘‘ freedom 
of trade ” ; the expression, Ja liberté est ’dme du commerce, occurs hundreds 
of times in the correspondence of Colbert. To some extent this was 
doubtless due to the influence of the merchant class, though that influence 
was much weaker in a country like France than in England and Holland ; 
and the fundamental identity of outlook between these three countries 
shows the existence of other factors besides. The most important of these 
undoubtedly was the influence of what may be called, by a somewhat 
hackneyed word, emancipation—emancipation from belief in traditional 
political and social institutions, and the contrary belief in social change. 
Closely allied to this was the emancipation from religious and ethical 
ideas in the social field, a secularisation and an amoralisation. Mer- 
cantilists came more and more to recommend amoral means to amoral 
ends ; their most typical exponent in that respect was the Dutch-English 
physician Mandeville, but Sir William Petty belonged to the same cate- 
goty; both, it should be noted, were entirely unconnected with the 
merchant class. Non-religious and amoral views came to light in every 
direction, in the treatment of interest-taking, in the recommendation of 
luxury, in the tolerance of heretics and Jews as favourable to trade, in 
opposition to celibacy, alms-giving, etc. 

As I said just now, the remarkable thing is not the existence of these 
views, but the fact that while they were common to both mercantilism 
and Jaissex-faire, mercantilist and /aissez-faire policies were poles asunder. 
I think the explanation of this apparent antinomy is to be found in one 
fundamental difference, namely, in the mercantilists’ disbelief and the 
liberals’ belief in the existence of a pre-established harmony. In the eyes 
of mercantilists the desired results were to be effected “ by the dextrous 
management of a skilful politician” ; they were ot expected to follow 
from the untrammelled forces of economic life. And the result was 
remarkable. If I may be allowed to quote a previous conclusion of my 
own: it was precisely this general mercantilist conception of society 
which led statesmen to even greater ruthlessness than would have been 
possible without the help of such a conception; for though they had 
rationalised away the whole social heritage, they had not arrived at a 
belief in an immanent social rationality. Thus they believed themselves 
justified in their interference and, in addition, believed in its necessity, 
without being held back by a respect for such irrational forces as tradition, 
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ethics and religion. The humanitarian outlook was entirely alien to them, 
and in this they differed fundamentally from writers and politicians like 
Adam Smith, Malthus, Bentham, Romilly, and Wilberforce. Lastly, the 
influence of their social philosophy upon their actions was weaker than 
that of their other conceptions. 


There remains the question, whether it is admissible to speak of mer- 
cantilism as a policy and as a theory governed by an inner harmony ; 
this has often been denied in later years, and quite recently by Mr. T. H. 
Marshall in a review in the Economic Journal (vol. xlv, 1935, p. 719). As to 
those parts called, in my sketch of mercantilism, a system of protection, 
money, and society, it appears to me beyond doubt that such a harmony 
existed. This does not, of course, mean that all statesmen and all writers 
were in complete agreement in their arguments, and even less that they 
all advocated the same measures. In the choice of practical issues they 
were greatly influenced by personal and class interests ; but what shows 
the fundamental unity of their underlying principles is that opposite 
measures were advocated on the basis of a common body of. doctrine. 
Also the fact that writers outside the clash of commercial interests, such 
as Petty and Locke, argued on exactly the same lines as the protagonists 
as well as the opponents of powerful commercial interests like those of the 
East India Company seems to prove it. 

Needless to say, the relation between opinions on economic means and 
those on economic ends—the latter identical with commercial and 
monetary policy as applied to a unifying system and a system of power— 
was less intimate. However, the connection with the power of the State 
was quite clear to numerous statesmen and pamphleteers when they 
advocated protection and an increase in the supply of money ; colonial 
policy is particularly enlightening in this respect, as can be seen, e.g. from 
the books by G. L. Beer. On the other hand, with regard to mercantilism 
as a unifying system, there is the difficulty that in England, where ideas 
on protection and money supply were for the most part elaborated, the 
unifying side of mercantilism was of small importance. On the Continent, 
however, Colbert presents a clear-cut expression of a// sides of mer- 
cantilism as here understood ; and he is not only the one great statesman 
who completely adopted mercantilism, but he was also given to working 
out on paper the principles underlying his actions to an extent uncommon 
among practical politicians. I therefore think it admissible to consider all 
aspects of mercantilism, as defined here, as interconnected, while 
admitting that the unifying aspect was more independent of the rest than 
the others were among themselves. This, of course, does not mean that 
what has here been called mercantilism belonged in all its ingredients 
exclusively to the period between the end of the Middle Ages and the 
nineteenth century. Like all other historical realities, it drew largely upon 
ideas and external realities surviving from previous ages, and in its turn 
influenced later developments. Mercantilism is simply a convenient 
term for summarising a phase of economic policy and economic ideas. 


SHORT ARTICLES AND MEMORANDA. 


HENRI SEE (1864-1936). 


By A. REBILLON. 


CONOMIC history has suffered a heavy loss this year in the person of 
Henri Sée, Honorary Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Rennes, who died on March 11th last. Henri Sée was well known 
to the readers of the Economic History Review, for he had been French 
correspondent since its foundation, and his loss will not only be felt by his 
own countrymen, but by the numerous students all the world over who 
admired the breadth and reliability of his erudition. He was born near 
Paris on September 6th, 1864, and after years of study at the Sorbonne 
under Achille Luchaire, Gabriel Monod and Fustel de Coulanges, was 
appointed to the chair of Modern and Contemporary History in the 
University of Rennes in 1893. Asa result of a serious illness he was com- 
pelled to give up teaching at a comparatively early age, in 1920, but he still 
had at his command all his intellectual vigour and strength of will, and the 
last sixteen years of his life were a period of hard work and rich production. 
At the very beginning of his career Henri Sée had devoted himself to two 
sides of history—the history of ideas, and social and economic history. 
This predilection was due to his conception of history and its aims. To 
him, as to his master Fustel de Coulanges, history was the “science of 
human societies,” and he was convinced of the fundamental importance of 
an economic interpretation of historical facts. But he also believed that 
the economic factor cannot explain everything, and his Matérialisme 
historique et interprétation économique de l’histoire (Patis, 1927)! is a pene- 
trating criticism of the Marxist doctrine of materialism in history, based 
on his own experience as a historian. This criticism derives a special 
value from the fact that it comes from the pen of one who remained all his 
life faithful to socialist ideals. But Henri Sée counted less on the “ blind 
movement of economic forces ” for the progress of modern nations than 
on the efforts of human thought. So we see him turn at an early date 
towards the study of political and social ideas in France in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries (Les idées politiques en France au XVII° siécle, 
Paris, 1923; Les idées politiques en France au XVIII° siécle, Paris, 1920 ; 
L’évolution de la pense politique en France au XVIII° siécle, Paris, 1925). 
And we must not forget to call attention to the importance Henri Sée 
attached to questions of method and the means of rendering history a 
really useful science. His was a philosophic mind, as is shown by several 
of his works (Evolution et Révolution, Paris, 1929 ; Science et Philosophie de 
histoire, Paris, 1928; Science et philosophie d’aprés la doctrine de M. Emile 
Meyerson, Paris, 1932) and numerous articles dealing especially with 
1 English translation by Melvin M. Knight, The Economic Interpretation of 
History, New York, 1929. 
55 
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the conception of history in the writings of various philosophers and men 
of letters (Jean Bodin, Michelet, Renan, Hegel, Herder, Taine, Sainte- 
Beuve, Jaurés, Anatole France, P. Kropotkin, Cournot, Paul Valéry, etc.). 

His works on economic and social history can be divided into two main 
classes: on the one hand, those in which he gives the results of his own 
personal researches, on the other, works of a more general character in 
which he attempted some of the vast syntheses and explanations, at least 
provisional, which he considered so necessary to the progress of science. 

The subject-matter of the first series of works was provided chiefly by 
Brittany under the Ancien Régime. When he came to Rennes he had already 
started on his important volume, Les Classes rurales et le régime domanial 
en France an moyen-dge (Paris, 1901). After his arrival in Brittany he pub- 
lished first an E tude sur les classes rurales en Bretagne au moyen-dge (Paris, 1896), 
and later on his Classes rurales en Bretagne du XVI° siécle 4 la Révolution 
(Paris, 1906), a much more considerable work, and finally his masterly 
edition, in collaboration with M. A. Lesort, of the Cahiers de doléances de la 
Stntchausste de Rennes pour les Etats géntraux de 1789 (Collection de histoire 
économique de la Révolution, 4 vols., Paris, 1909-12). By these works, 
and the articles he published at the same time and subsequently, he won the 
reputation of being one of the most distinguished authorities on the his- 
tory of the agrarian and seigneurial régime during the Ancien Régime. 
The commentary which he wrote for his admirable translation of Arthur 
Young’s Voyage in France is sufficient proof of his exceptional mastery of 
this subject. In the course of his researches he also touched on the 
history of commerce and industry, and the conditions of life in different 
classes of society. Of special importance are his studies of trade in the 
Breton ports, especially Saint-Malo, of their commerce with Holland, 
Spain and the Spanish colonies, of the fishing and linen industries and the 
exploitation of forests and mines. 

He was also thoroughly acquainted with everything that was published 
on the same subject in France and other countries. From 1920 till the 
time of his death, he wrote the “Bulletin d’histoire économique et 
sociale ” in the Revue Historique. This extraordinarily wide knowledge 
enabled him to write volumes of a general character, which are indeed the 
works by which he is best known. The following is a list of the principal 
ones: L’Esquisse d’une histoire du régime agraire en Europe aux XVIII° et 
XIX® siécles (Paris, 1921) ; La France économique et sociale au XVIII° siécle 
(Paris, 1925—English translation, Economic and Social Conditions in France 
during the Eighteenth Century, New York, 1927); L’évolution industrielle et 
commerciale de la France sous |’ Ancien Régime (Paris, 1925); Les origines du 
capitalisme moderne (Paris, 1926, English translation, Modern Capitalism, 
its origins and evolution, New York, 1928) ; Esquisse d’une histoire économique 
et sociale de Ja France (Paris, 1929). This last work is a résumé of the two 
volumes of the Franzésische Wirtschaftsgeschichte (Jena, 1930 and 1936), 
which Henri Sée wrote for the Handbuch der Wirtschaftsgeschichte published 
by Brodnitz. Fortunately the second of these appeared a few weeks 
previous to his death. This fine piece of work, presenting the most com- 
prehensive account yet written of our present knowledge of the economic 
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and social evolution of France, seems to crown the work of the master 
whose loss we mourn. 

We cannot close this brief notice of the works of Henri Sée without 
speaking of his kindliness and simplicity ; this great scholar was always 
teady to put his experience at the service of those who sought his help. 
He was thus surrounded not only by the esteem of those who were 
acquainted with his works, but also by the affection of all those who came 
into contact with him personally. 


WINCHCOMBE KERSEYS IN 
ANTWERP (1538-44). 


By FLORENCE EDLER. 


Ni: information has recently been found concerning the popularity 
in the Levant of the kerseys produced by the clothier, John 
Winchcombe of Newbury (Berkshire), during the sixteenth 
century.? In a copybook of letters written in Italian, between 1538 and 
1544, by an Antwerp commission house, Pieter van der Molen and 
Brothers,® to its numerous correspondents in Italy and to several Italian 
merchants in London, there is considerable evidence of the demand for 
Winchcombe kerseys in Antwerp and in the Levant during those years!. 
The two kinds of cloth for which the Antwerp firm received the largest 
otders from their Italian principals were English kerseys, especially 
Winchcombe ones, and Flemish says from Hondschoote. Kerseys and 
says were presumably lightweight woollen cloths, examples of the “‘ new 
drapery ” in England and Flanders. The says bought by Italians were 
sold in Italy, but all kerseys purchased by Italians were sent to the Levant. 
The Germans shipped kerseys to Hungary. 


1 A complete bibliography of the works of Henri Sée appeared in the Annales 
de Bretagne for June 1936. 

2 Dictionary of National Biography, vol. \xii, pp. 154-5 ; E. Lipson, The History 
of the English Woollen and Worsted Industries, 1921, pp. 46-7, 67. 

3 Municipal Archives, Antwerp, Insolvente Boedelskamer, no. 2030: 
Pieter van der Molen, Brievenkopij, 1538-44 (henceforth Brievenkopij). 

4 The van der Molen were international merchants, buying and selling for 
their own profit, as well as fee-taking agents, carrying out orders received from 
their principals. They shipped to Italy large quantities of English, Flemish and 
Dutch cloths, Flemish tapestries and Dutch linens, and acted as selling agents 
for consignments of goods sent to them from Italy—silks, Turkish camlets and 
mohair, certain drugs and spices and turquoises. They had a branch in Venice 
in charge of Daniel, the youngest of the four brothers. The letters addressed to 
the Venetian branch are lost, as are the account books of the firm, so that it is 
impossible to study all of the firm’s activities or to estimate its importance in 
relation to similar firms in Antwerp. 
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The letters mention three grades of kerseys: the best grade, which 
included those of the clothier Winchcombe, and two makes known by 
their mark or seal—the Broom and the Two Keys; the second or mid- 
dling, for which no trade names are given ; and northern kerseys, which 
were the lowest grade.1 As Winchcombe kerseys were considered the 
finest of their kind, such expressions as “ kerseys below Winchcombe,”* 
“kerseys almost as good as Winchcombe”’* are found in the letters. 
The Italian merchants who purchased kerseys through the agency of 
the van der Molen firm in Antwerp were located in Ancona and Genoa.4 
In Ancona there were two correspondents: Bernardo Morando, who 
purchased many English kerseys, and Giovanni Senati, who ordered 
only a few. In Genoa the principal was the firm of Geronimo Azeretto 
and Company with branches or factors in Messina and Chios. None of 
the kerseys ordered by Azeretto were sent to Genoa. A few were con- 
signed to the branch in Messina for reshipment towards the East ;_ most 
of them were shipped directly to the Azeretto representative in Chios. 
To Messina the van der Molen sent second-grade and northern kerseys ; 
to Chios only second-grade ones. Of the 2,106 kersey cloths sent over- 
land to Morando in Ancona between January 1539 and October 1544, 
640 were Winchcombes, 452 were Broom and Two Keys marks, and 
1,014 were second-grade kerseys. 

The Antwerp agents purchased Winchcombe kerseys for their Ancona 
and Genoese principals in two ways: from English merchants who 
brought cloths to the fairs of Antwerp and Bergen-op-Zoom and from 
Italian merchants residing in London, who were evidently agents for the 
English clothiers. Other kerseys were usually purchased at the fairs, 
but sometimes they, also, were ordered from London. 

The letters addressed to the cloth agents in London are included in 
the extant letterbook. During 1539 and 1540 the van der Molen dealt 
with an Italian named Martino di Federico. In 1541 Federico went into 
bankruptcy.’ Henceforth the Antwerp firm sent its orders to Maurizio 
de’ Marini, a Genoese merchant in London. Federico may have bought 
most of the kerseys ordered by the van der Molen at Blackwell Hall in 


* During the period of the letters, Winchcombe kerseys varied in price in 
Antwerp from s.38 to s.48 Flemish per piece. The Broom and Key marks 
sometimes sold for as much as Winchcombes, sometimes for a few pence or a 
shilling less in England or Antwerp and always for less in Ancona and the 
Levant. The second-grade kerseys varied from s.36 to s.46. The northern 
kerseys were apparently much inferior to the others. They were s.6 to s.8 less 
per cloth than the medium-grade. Kerseys were shorter and narrower than 
broadcloths. In the sixteenth-century English customs records three kerseys 
equalled one broadcloth (pannus de assisa). According to the letters, three 
kerseys cost about one-half to four-sevenths of the price of one broadcloth. 

2“ Carisee sotto Winsicon.” Brievenkopij, ff. 51%, 54", 617, 78”. 

3“ Carisee apresso Winsicon.” Ibid., f. 79". 

“The Venetian branch of the van der Molen also shipped kerseys to the 
Levant. See above, p. 1, n. 3. 

5 Brievenkopij, f. 217”. 
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London, but he occasionally sent someone into the country to putchase 
kerseys and he also dealt directly with John Winchcombe.1 

At the time that the extant letters begin—March 1538—Venice was at 
war with the Turks. The war, which lasted until October 1540, with two 
truces, interfered with the trade between Western Europe and the Levant. 
The kersey market was seriously affected by the temporary closing of the 
main routes to Turkey, but it responded very quickly to every rumour 
of a truce with the Turks. . 

During the first year of the war considerable quantities of Winchcombe 
and other kerseys were brought to the Antwerp and Bergen-op-Zoom 
fairs by the English cloth fleets. At the Cold Fair of Bergen in 1538, 
Winchcombe kerseys were sold at first for s.38 Flemish per cloth because 
of little demand, but later several German merchants bought large 
quantities of kerseys to send to Hungary and the cash price of Winch- 
combes rose to s.41 Flemish.* At the Whitsuntide Fair of Antwerp (1538), 
the news of a possible truce with the Turks caused a furore of buying.‘ 
The English sold 6,000 kerseys, 2,000 of which were purchased by one 
Italian merchant. The demand for Winchcombes was so great that the 
English agreed among themselves to sell Winchcombe kerseys only to 
those purchasers who would take an equal number of other kerseys.5 
In the following year new rumours of a truce with the Turks created 
such a demand for kerseys that the van der Molen found it necessary to 
order both Winchcombes and kerseys “‘ below Winchcombe ” from 
London.* One order followed another: January 5th, 40 sotto Winsichon 
were ordered from Martino di Federico ; March 3rd, 100 Winchcombes ; 
April 5th, 21 Winchcombes ; May ist, 100 Winchcombes and 100 soto 
Winsichon.? It was not easy for the London agent to supply the Winch- 


1“ Subito abiamo scrito a Londra per aver le pezze cento de Winsicon de le 
megliore over de la balestra. . . . Ne scrive di Londra chel erano per andar in 
paexe e trovando de le megliore che le conprara.”” Letter to Ancona, November 
14th, 1540. Ibid., f. 184". See also below, p. 6, n. 4. 

2 At the beginning of 1538 the van der Molen closed the branch they had in 
Ancona in charge of the brother named Cornelis, because of the virtual 
cessation of trade with the Levant due to the war. Ibzd., ff. 49", 51’. 

3 Brievenkopij, f. 6". The better grade of kerseys were usually sold for cash. 
Only northern kerseys were commonly sold on credit or even bartered, 
according to the letters. 

Sibi Sf s24". 

5 “Ti Engelexi hano venduto fin qui da pezze 6000 carixee. El Bonarelli 
solo n’auto pezze 2000 e fatte in 200 balette che dapo domane parte el suo homo 
per acompagnarle. Li pretij sono stati differenti, alcuni dichono le Winsichon 
a S.42 € 458.41 sono date a contanti et alzia s.4o, et in principioas.38. Mapoiche 
li Engelexi vedeno questa rechiesta, hano achordato tra loro che vendino mita 
Winsichon et mita d’altra sorte de s.36 incircha et coxi chi vol aver pezze 200 W. 
a s.40 bisogna pilgia 200 altre a s.36 in 37, secondo la bonta.”” Letter to Ancona, 
. Sept. 14th, 1538. Ibid., f. 35°. 

6 Part of the scarcity was due to a shipment of kerseys—16,000, it was said— 
directly from England to Chios in December 1538. Ibid., f. 51. 

7 Brievenkopij, 77. 54°, 59°, 71", 78”- 
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combe kerseys. The 21 ordered in April were sent the beginning of 
June.! Half of the 100 ordered in March were received in Antwerp about 
June 2oth, and the other half arrived early in July. Of the 100 ordered in 
May, 6o were sent late in July,? after John Winchcombe had been in 
London, where Federico saw him personally. The demand for all grades 
of kerseys had never been greater than in the summer and autumn of 
1539, because of the first truce with the Turks and the constant rumours 
of a definite peace, which was expected to follow the capture of Castel- 
nuovo by the Turks. All kerseys were being sold while still on the loom.’ 
As the remainder of the May order for Winchcombes could not be filled, 
Federico sent 40 kerseys of another mark in December.® 

Kerseys continued to command a high price, but the scarcity was 
relieved by the beginning of 1540. The English sold plenty of kerseys 
at the Cold Fair of Bergen-op-Zoom, but at the Easter Fair of Bergen in 
1540, they sold very few, because their kerseys were too high priced in 
view of the renewal of the war against the Turks.* The news of the second 
truce, which reached Antwerp in June 1540, sent the prices of kerseys up 
two or three shillings per piece and caused the English merchants at the 
Whitsuntide Fair of Antwerp to agree among themselves to sell Winch- 
combes only to customers who would purchase twice as many other 
kinds of kerseys.” 

After the peace of October 1540, so many ships were loading in Ancona 
with kerseys for the Levant that there was another outbreak of feverish 
buying in the Antwerp and London markets. This new demand for 
kerseys lasted throughout the winter of 1540-41 and the following spring. 
French, Germans, Jews, as well as Italians were buying large quantities 


1 Brievenkopij, f. 87°. 2 Tbid., f. 100”. 

3“ Ne piace che ditte Winsicon dovea esser da voi fra 4 di et non podendo 
aver da lui le pezze cento, le pigliarete d’altra sorte.” Letter to London, June 
24th, 1539. Ibid., f. 94”. 

4“ Di Londra habiamo lettere et me scrivanno che mai furno cosi care le 
carixie chome hora et cossi grande regiesta. Noi le abiamo romesso de nostri 
danari 2 et 3 mexi fanno per averne de la prima sorta. Non ne possiamo aver 
ancora per esser tutte promesse vendute avanti sian fate.” Letter to Ancona, 
July 19th, 1539. Ibid., f. 95". ‘“‘ Ne scriveno de Londra che sono anchor 
incarite s.1 de sterlini per pezza et bisogna dar li denari avanti trato chi vol aver 
delle bone. . . . Pensamo che questi Engelexi tengano coxi chari le lor carixee 
per la nova auta qui della presa de Castelnovo, pensando che li Turchi debeno 


coxi presto retornar al solitto in Anchona.” Letter to Ancona, Sept. 13th, 
1539. Ibid., f. 108". 


* Ibid. f. 128", 8 Brievenkopij, f. 157". 
Le carixee sono montatte de pretio per la nova venuta de costi della 
treva fatto con el Turcho .. . et della prima sorte, zoé de Winsicon, non se ne 


po aver salvo a pigliar 100 de Winsicon con 200 altre.” Letter to Venice, June 
27th, 1540. Ibid., f. 162". “ Hora che sono fatto la pache con el Turcho e 
Venetiani [le carisee] sarano in gran rechiesta. Qui sono montatte 2 et 3 soldi 
dapoi venuto questa nova, et di Winsicon non se ne trova salvo pezze C° con 
CC® altra sorte a s.44 a contanti.” Letter to Ancona, June 27th, 1540. Ibid., : ss 
162”, 8 Ibid., ff. 184", 187”. 
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to send to Turkey and to Hungary.! The market for kerseys remained 
good until 1542. 

The war between Charles V and Francis I and his allies—the Duke of 
Cleves, Julich and Guelders and the King of Denmark—which broke 
out in July 1542, practically closed for a year all the outlets for English 
kerseys (as well as for Netherlandish products), because the main route 
to Italy, Hungary, etc., which was the overland route via Cologne, was 
blocked from September 1542 until the surrender of the Duke of Cleves 
in September 1543.” Even after the reopening of the Cologne route, there 
was very little demand for kerseys until the Cold Fair of Bergen-op- 
Zoom in 1543-4, when the English not only sold all the cloth they dis- 
played in January but had to send back to England for more.? Most of 
the kerseys were sold to Germans for Hungary. 

Despite the limited demand for kerseys during 1542-3, they did not 
decline greatly in price. From a maximum price of s.48 Flemish per cloth 
in June 1540, Winchcombes went down to s.41 in October 1543.5 The 
letters end with the Peace of Crespy signed by Charles and Francis in 
October 1544, so the effect of the peace on the prices of kerseys cannot be 
shown. The most popular colours for kerseys during this period were dif- 
ferent shades of blue, green and red, marbled and ginger. The letters show 
that kerseys and English broadcloths were usually exported from England 
dyed. The coarser cloths—friezes, dozens, etc.—were often sent out 
undyed.* Not all the Winchcombe kerseys were equally fine in quality 
and colour. The van der Molen occasionally complained that some 
kerseys of a given shipment were coarse or poorly coloured and urged 
their agent in London to try to get only the finest Winchcombes in wool, 
colour, length, and width.” Two other marks of kerseys—the Broom and 
the Two Keys—were also popular in the Levant. They were often as 
good and sometimes better in quality than Winchcombe kerseys, but they 
sold for less—a half ducat or so—in Ancona and the Levant than did the 


1“ Ne habiamo proferto s.45 per pagar fra 4 mexi [per carisee] de sorte 
mexana. Non le voleno dare salvo a contanti. Et non li mancha partito hora 
da Judei, da Francesi, Alamani, che queste natione per avanti non solevano 
comprar carixee. De Winsichon non se ne trova qui. A Londra intendiamo 
valeno s.32 de sterlini [ = s.4z Flemish]. Sequendo a questo modo ne pare 
andarano a s.5o. Bisogna che in Levante habino gran rechiesta.” Letter to 
Ancona, May 1st, 1541. Brievenkopij, f. 213". “Qui sono venuto sorte giente 
de natione nove delle frontieri ou confini de la Turchia et Ongaria che com- 
prano carixee a contanti.” Letter to Ancona, same date. Ibid., f. 204". 

2 The sea route to Italy was unsafe because of French attacks on ships. In 
the spring and summer of 1543 some goods were sent to Italy by way of Luxem- 
burg and Lorraine, but the route was difficult and very expensive. Ibid., ff. 
259%, 261”. 3 Ibid., f. 281". 4 Ibid., f. 284". 

5 Few prices for kerseys are given in the letters of 1542-4. 

6 This information does not agree with the tables of cloth exports during the 
reign of Henry VII given in G. Schanz, Englische Handelspolittk gegen Ende des 
Mittelalter, Leipzig, 1881, vol. ii, pp. 86-7, according to which most panni 
(which included kerseys and dozens) were exported undyed. 

7 Letter to London, June 11th, 1539, Brienvenkopij, f. 877. 
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better-known Winchcombes.! Some kerseys were shipped from England 
to the Levant entirely by sea, but apparently most of them were sent via 
Antwerp overland to Italy, especially to Ancona, and thence to the Levant. 

It is hoped that someone may discover in English archives extensive 
material relating to Winchcombe kerseys, so that a well-documented study 
of the Winchcombe family as clothiers may yet be written. 


1 Letter to London, June 11th, 1539, Brienvenkopij, f. 184". 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Economic History Society will 
be held at the London School of Economics and Political Science, 
Houghton Street, Aldwych, London, W.C.z, on Monday, January 4th, 
1937, at 2.30 p.m. It will be followed at 3 p.m. by a Symposium on 
“The Economic Interpretation of History.” The names of speakers 
will shortly be sent to members, together with the Agenda of the 
business meeting. It is hoped that as many members as possible will 
attend and join in the discussion. 


ACONTIUS, CHAMPION OF 
TOLERATION, AND THE PATENT 
SYSTEM. 


By D. SEABoRNE Davies. 


Y dint of much repetition, it seems to have become a generally 

accepted view that the first suggestion of the desirability of estab- 

lishing a patent system in England should be attributed to one speci- 
fic foreign source. Sir William Holdsworth accepts this view in his 
History of English Law, where he states, “ It was a naturalised Italian, by 
name Acontius, who first suggested the adoption in this country of this 
method of rewarding inventors.”! None of the writers who have accepted 
this view seems to have appreciated the true identity of their claimant 
for this honour. He was none other than Jacobus Acontius Tridentinus, 
one of the greatest figures in the history of toleration, author of the 
Stratagematum Satanae, a wotk described by Professor Allen as “‘ by far 
the strongest and most original that was written in support of Castellion’s 
views in the sixteenth century.”? Dr. W. K. Jordan, who devoted to a 
study of the works of Acontius no less than sixty pages of his recent work, 
The Development of Religious Toleration in England,®? remarks that the lay 
thought of the century received its finest and fullest expression in the 
writings of Acontius, that he was the first man in England to enunciate 
a systematic and philosophical defence of religious toleration, that as a 
pure and philosophical justification of religious toleration his book was 
not equalled before the appearance of Locke’s famous Leffers, if indeed 
then, and that his teaching had a far-reaching effect upon Protestant 
thought, and particularly upon the Dutch Arminian thinkers. 

The basis of the claim made on behalf of Acontius in connection with 
the English patent system is a written petition submitted by him to the 
Crown. This document, which is preserved among the English Domestic 
State Papers, has been endorsed at the Public Record Office with the date 
“* December 1559.” Acontius stresses in it the value of inventions to the 
Realm, the burdens on inventors during periods of experiment and the 
justice of rewarding them with monopoly privileges. He claims such a 
privilege in respect of some of his inventions.‘ 

In favour of the view that Acontius first suggested the establishment of 
the patent system in England it must be admitted that the date endorsed 


1 Vol. iv, p. 345. See also, Hulme, The Law Quarterly Review, vol. xii, pp. 148, 
151; Ordish, The Antiquary, July 1885 ; Carr, Select Charters of Trading Com- 
panies (Selden Society, 1913), p. lvii; Hyde Price, The English Patents of Mon- 
opoly (Harvard Economic Studies, vol. i), pp. 7, 8. 

2_A History of Political Thought (1928), pp. 98-100. 

2 (1932), pp. 503-04. 

4S.P.D. (Eliz.), Add., ix, 39; see The Calendar of State Papers, 1601-3, which 
contains the Addenda for 1547-65. 
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is petition may be correct. Some of his early years in Italy were de- 
tee M4 a study Wile, particularly of Bartolus and Baldus, and he passed 
some time in the courts.1 His knowledge of engineering was probably 
gained whilst he was in the service of the Marquis of Pescara. His attach- 
ment to advanced ideas made it expedient for him to leave Italy in 1557, 
and to take up residence in Basle. In the following year he moved to 
Zurich and later to Strassburg, where he met the leading German te- 
formers of the day and several English refugees. He arrived in England 
in November 1559. He appears to have been cordially received, for he 
obtained an annuity from the Crown in February 1560, and letters of 
naturalisation in October 1561.2 In 1563 he started his partially successful 
project of recovering two thousand acres of land inundated by the 
Thames around Erith and Plumstead, receiving a measure of statutory 
protection for his undertaking. It is noteworthy that the Earl of Leicester, 
who was much interested in the industrial developments of the period, 
extended his patronage to him. Acontius’s manuscript work on the uses 
of the study of history was dedicated to Leicester in 1564. It was not until 
September 1565 that Acontius received a patent of monopoly for the 
manufacture of machines for grinding and other purposes. The Crown 
repeated in the patent many of the phrases used in the petition to which 
we have referred above.*® 

The establishment of the English patent system, as a system, dates 
from 1561, that is, from a few months after the arrival of Acontius in 
England. His sojourns in Italy and Switzerland may have provided him 
with experience of the workings of a system of monopoly privileges. Dr. 
Hyde Price states that a monopoly for the manufacture and sale of paper 
was granted in Berne and its jurisdictions as early as 1467 and that similar 
privileges for industrial processes were known in Venice from 1507 
onwards.4 

Despite these arguments in favour of the claim, we consider it a most 
doubtful one. Betore judgment is given in its favour, the following 
considerations deserve attention. 

The first and most important is, that at least two perfectly good ex- 
amples of industrial monopoly privileges were granted in England several 
years before the alleged date of Acontius’s petition. One of them has 
been well known for many years, namely, the grant to Burchart Cranyce 
in May 1554, to search for metals within the realm and to work them with- 
out let or hindrance.’ The other is a still earlier grant, to which we have 
drawn attention elsewhere, the patent for the manufacture of glass given 
to Henry Smyth in 1552.8 

The second is, that easily the most influential figure in the establish- 
ment and development of the English patent system was William Cecil, 
whose fertility of mind and deep interest and personal activity in industrial 


* A general account of Acontius’s career may be found in the Dictionary of 
National Biography. 

* Patent Rolls, 2 Eliz.,p.1; do., 3 Eliz., p. 6. 3 Patent Rolls, 7 Eliz., Pp. 9. 

“Op. cits pps as > Patent Roll, 1 Mary, p. 6. 

* Patent Roll, 6 Edw. 6, p. 5. See Law Quarterly Review, vol. 48, at p. 396. 
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matters need not be emphasised. He was Secretary of State as early as 
1550 and may very well have been concerned with the passage of Smyth’s 
grant in 1552. Though not a minister in Mary’s reign, Cecil did much 
work for the Government in a private capacity.1 Bearing in mind his 
great interest in mining affairs, the suggestion that he was cognisant of 
the grant to Cranyce in 1554 is well within the bounds of probability. If 
that were so, the petition of Acontius would not bear, as far as Cecil was 
concerned, the hall-marks of novelty which have been ascribed to it. 

Thirdly, close analogies for grants of special privileges to inventors 
lay at hand in other types of monopoly privileges which were well known 
in England before 1561. Of these, the two classes on which the greatest 
stress should be laid are the grants of monopolies for the discovery of 
new trades, recently revived in the grant to the Russia Company in 1553,” 
and the grants of monopoly copyright privileges, which frequently 
exercised the attention of the Council during this period.? These analogies 
would appear very relevant to the minds of Elizabeth’s ministers. ‘The 
step from the granting of monopoly privileges for the discovery of new 
trade routes to similar grants for industrial discoveries is but a short one. 
That copyright privileges were frequently associated in Elizabethan minds 
with industrial monopoly privileges could be well illustrated from 
contemporary documents.4 Professor Unwin once remarked that “ It is a 
commonplace of historic science—that an idea which has once succeeded 
in materialising itself as a social or political institution does not wholly 
pass away when its first manifestation reaches a natural term, but hovers 
about the sphere of its former activity till, in the recurring cycle of human 
events, the conditions return which favour a new embodiment.”> He 
mentions, as not the least striking example of such “ metempsychosis,” 
the local trading monopoly which in its earliest form was known in 
England as the gild merchant. 

The patent for invention might well be another instance of such 
“‘ metempsychosis,” a new embodiment of an old idea under conditions 
in England which were particularly favourable to the establishment of 
the patent system. Dr. Hyde Price has explained so admirably what most 
of those conditions were that they need not be repeated here.* The most 
favourable of all has not, in our opinion, been sufficiently stressed. It 
was, that the destiny of England was for thirty years in the hands of one 
of the most resourceful statesmen who have ever served its interests, one 
possessed of a most ingenious mind coupled with a remarkable capacity 
for absorption not only in the major affairs of politics but also in the 
minutest details of statecraft—Wéilliam Cecil. 

Fourthly, there are other petitions for patent privileges, preserved 
among the State Papers at the Record Office, which are almost certainly 


1 See Evans, The Principal Secretary of State (1923), p- 43. 

2 See Scott, Joint Stock Companies (1910), vol. 2, pp. 36-9. 

3 See, ¢.g., Acts of the Privy Council, vol. 1, p. 107. 

4 See, ¢.g., D’Ewes’ Journal, p. 650; S.P.D. (Eliz.), ccxxv, 48-9. 
5 Industrial Organisation, p. 70. 

6 OD. cit., pp. 4-7 
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of earlier date than that of Acontius. One of them is “ The Demande of 
George Cobham and Tomazo Chanata, Stranger, with others of their 
company,” endorsed with the date 1550, but more likely to have been 
made about 1558, which pleads for the encouragement, by the grant of 
a monopoly privilege for twenty-five years, of the introduction of a novel 
instrument for cleansing and carrying away of shelves of sand and such 
like out of rivers, creeks and havens!! The grant of a patent was made to 
Cobham three years before that of Acontius.? In 1559 an offer was made 
to introduce the manufacture of special silks into England on condition, 
inter alia, of an award of a monopoly privilege. It is worth noting that 
some of the documents relating to this matter were endorsed by Cecil 
himself, one of them with the words “ 1559 Italians demand for silk.” 
The answers to the demands are also endorsed by him, one remark being 
that their claim for a monopoly “‘ is reasonable for X years.” 

Finally, the fact that the request of Acontius was not granted until 
1565 raises a suspicion of the correctness of the date attributed to his 
petition. The alleged date, it will be observed, was even prior to the date 
of his naturalisation. Before the date of his patent grant, several patents 
had been given to other aliens. 

However attractive it would be to associate the name of this great 
champion of toleration with the foundation of the English patent system, 
the inevitable conclusion seems to be that there is but little reliable 
historical evidence to warrant it. 


+.S.P.D, (Eliz.), 1,56. Patent Rolls, 4 Eliz., p. 10. 
8S.P.D. (Eliz.), viii, 32-5. 


ECONOMIC DEPRESSION IN THE 
MADRAS PRESIDENCY (1825-54). 


By P. J. THomas and B, Nararajan. 


BOUT a hundred years ago, there was an economic depression of 
gteat magnitude in India. It commenced about the year 1825 and 
continued its chequered course till about 1854. It seems to have 

ptevailed in all parts of India, but was perhaps most pronounced in the 
ryotwari provinces of Madras and Bombay. The following index numbers 
were constructed by taking into account the prices of food grains (rice, 
cholam, ragi, varagu, and cumbu), with the period 1816-25 as the base : 


Grain Grain Grain 
po Prices SS Prices Ts Prices 
ES16-25.0%)... 160 LS3%~ 3000 ey. BOG 1847-48 .. 76 
(Base) 1336-29 cs... $3 1848-49 .. 61 
$O25=20 00 tar JT TO RTECS Be 84 1849-505... 61 
Be0e27 fi.) = 79 EBS8-2Q. 0 s..1 TTI? 1I8so-5r .. = 63 
f529-25) | OS 1839-40 .. 82 Z9$1=$2-05. _ 60 
1828-29 .. 79 Le40-4'. 74 852-53  =.4 GO 
E529-30 3: 85 1841-42 .. — 56 185 4s54-2 Pts E06 
TO30-3 fe8 es 71 1842-43 .. 51 LOS 4-5/5 eee nL On 
POG T=S2 FN GS 1843-44 .. 50 1846-55 ony = 8193 
Bes 2330 ia £20" 1844-45 .. 60 (10 years) 
1833-34 .. 150! 1845-46 .. 96 1856-65* .<7 12175 
1834-35 .. 98 1846-47 nn 91 (10 years) 


Between 1825 and 1854, prices were on the decline; but the most 
acute fall occurred during the period 1840-45, when the index number 
stood at 58-2, thus recording a fall of 41°8 per cent. from the basic 
period. The year-to-year variations were much larger than we are accus- 
tomed to in modern times, but that must have been chiefly due to the lack 
of communications and the caprices of the weather. 

In some ways, the depression of 1825-54 is analogous to the recent price 
slump in primary products. The analogy applies perhaps less to the 
causes of the depression than to its course and effects. Both depressions 
embarrassed governments by reducing revenue and disorganising trade ; 
agriculture suffered most under both and the agriculturist’s burdens 
increased, owing to the rigidity of the fixed charges—land, revenue, rent 
and interest. And it was in order to combat the depression of 1825-54 that 
the Government slightly modified its /aissex-faire policy and interested 
itself in irrigation, road-making and agricultural improvement. But 
although this was perhaps the greatest depression of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in India, it has not sufficiently attracted the attention of economists. 
In fact, the only information available to the student is contained in two or 
three paragraphs in Mr. Srinivasaraghava Aiyangar’s able Memorandum on 
the Progress of the Madras Presidency during the last 40 years (1892), and in a 
short note by Peddar. 


1 Famine. 
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I. Suppty oF Money. 

The trade depression of 1825-54 was not confined to India. About the 
same time there was a similar slump in England and in a]l Western Europe. 
It was perhaps the first of those secular price-movements affecting nearly 
the whole world. Ever since the influx of American silver into Europe 
in the sixteenth century, there have been several long-period movements 
of prices in Europe, and as different parts of the world have become con- 
nected by trade, these movements have transmitted themselves to distant 
parts of the world. Thus, even in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
when India’s connection with Europe was far from intimate, prices in 
India rose simultaneously with those in Europe, and it is said that the 
successive enhancements of the Moghul land-revenue were due to these 
increased prices.} 

Without entering into the still unsettled controversy on the cause of 
trade cycles, it may be said that in those days the relation between prices 
and the precious metals was more direct than it is now, for the credit 
system had not yet developed, and paper money was scantily used. 
According to the estimates of Del Mar, the output of gold and silver from 
Spanish America, which amounted to £7,200,000 a year before the French 
Revolutionary wars, fell to £5 million in 1825 and £4 million in 1829; 
and this was the potent cause of the depression in Europe®. The scarcity 
of precious metals also affected India, for India did not possess any con- 
siderable local supply of gold or silver. In those days, as now, a general 
fall of prices was due to a diminution in the supply of money or an increase 
in the demand for it, or both. After 1800, the supply of money in India 
diminished owing to various causes, while the demand for money 
increased considerably. We will see how this happened. 

The supply of money during the period diminished owing to (1) the 
outflow of bullion, and (2) to the Indian Currency Act of 1835, which 
resulted in the demonetisation of gold and the discarding of a good deal of 
the silver currency. 

India had always been regarded as the sink of precious metals. Sir 
Thomas Roe expressed it in the epigram, “ Europe bleedeth to enrich 
Asia.”® In the first half of the eighteenth century bullion formed 75 per 
cent. of the total imports of the Company into India. But in the end the 
current changed, India which absorbed bullion for centuries had to disgorge 
part of it. Similar changes in the flow of bullion had repeatedly occurred in 
the past. For centuries, India would absorb gold and silver; and then 
would come an efflux which would partly deplete her hoards. As a rule 
the outflow of gold occurred when there was a shortage of it in Europe. 
During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the flow was inward, but 
after 1757, the outflow commenced, and became most pronounced in the 
first three decades of the nineteenth century. When the Company became 
an important territorial power in India as a result of the battle of Plassey, 
it obtained large revenues from its possessions which were transmitted to 

1 Fifth Report, vol. ii, p. 186 (1883 edition). 
* Del Mar, History of the Precious Metals, ch. xviii. 
3 Quoted in Moreland, From Akbar to Aurangzeb, p. 53. 
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England. The Company had also to meet large dues in England, and this 
it did, not only by sending merchandise but by exporting bullion and 
specie. Bullion from India was also transported to China for the “‘invest- 
ments ” of the Company there, and that bullion never returned to India. 
The result was that, year after year, not only bullion but coin went out of 
the country and the amount of currency in circulation diminished. 
Indeed this could have been avoided by the use of bills of exchange, and 
bills were known and used then in India not only by the Company, but by 
Indian bankers also ; but owing to various circumstances, they could be 
used only to a limited extent.1 From the very beginning the Company 
realised the economic evils of such a growing drain of coin from the 
country, but was unable to remedy it for a long time. 

The declining importance of India’s staple exports also contributed to 
the efflux of bullion from the country. When the European nations first 
traded with India, the principal articles of Indian export trade were pepper 
and calico.? But towards the close of the eighteenth century, both these 
exports declined in quantity and value. The demand for pepper in the 
West declined ; cotton goods produced in England replaced the Indian 
atticle. The textile exports diminished after 1800, and their fall was rapid 
after 1820. In the last decade of the eighteenth century, cotton goods 
worth {2 million on an average were exported to England, but in the 
decade 1820-30, the exports came only to £500,000 on an average, and 
in the following decade fell below £300,000. The Charter Act of 1833 
gave a fillip to the importation of English textiles into India, and after that, 
the textile exports of India died away rapidly. 

So Jong as the East India Company carried on trade, there was some 
encouragement given to Indian manufacturers, owing to its annual 
“investments,” but that ceased when the Company’s trading rights 
ended. Partly owing to this change and partly to other causes, the imports 
of bullion diminished, and from some parts of India there was a large net 
exportation of bullion and specie. To facilitate the efflux of treasure, the 
Government of England permitted the transportation of bullion belonging 
to the Company’s Governments in India in H.M.’s ships at the same rates 
as those paid for the transport of treasure belonging to the Crown.* 
Unfortunately, we have not got accurate statistics of the export and 
import of bullion during the period. But we have enough to conclude 
that much more bullion was exported than imported during this period. 
Sir George Wingate has estimated the efflux of bullion from India during 
the period 1800-58 at £100 million, and Montgomery Martin, reckoning at 
compound interest, computed the outflow of bullionin the period 1800-30 
at £700 million. Sir John Shore and M. E. Grant have not given figures, 
but hold that the amount was large. Professors Hamilton and Dodwell 
consider these estimates exaggerated, but have not given any specific 


1 Parshad, Indian Foreign Trade, pp. 57-8. 

2 Thomas, Mercantilism and the East India Trade, ch. i (passim). 

3 McGregor, Commercial Tariffs, Digest vol. iv, pp. 434-40. 

4 Despatch of the Court of Directors to Madras (Finance), April roth, 1838, 
no. 4. 
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counter-estimates. Hamilton pushed the scepticism furthest, and Dodwell 
doubted “‘ whether he (Hamilton) aOR conse weight to the 
ular belief as displayed by Shore an rant.” ‘ 
Pe What is true of India as nee is also true of Madras. But certain 
peculiar features of the trade of the Madras Presidency aggravated and 
prolonged the bullion outflow more than in other presidencies. For this 
there were economic as well as political causes. “ The employment of our 
troops in foreign warfare, their maintenance in time of peace beyond its 
frontier, and the necessary contribution of this Presidency to the general 
charges of the empire have constantly required the export of large sums 
on the public account, far in excess of the imports.”? For instance, Madras 
sent a considerable amount of specie to Malacca in 1832 for the payment 
of the Company’s troops there ; expeditions to Burma and China were 
also financed by sending specie from Madras.? Another political factor was 
the arrangement under which the revenue of Malabar and Canara amount- 
ing annually to Rs. zo lakhs on an average, were sent directly to Bombay 
in the form of specie. According to a contemporary estimate the net 
export on Government account alone for the thirty years from 1820-21 to 
1849-50 amounted nearly to Rs. 15 crores. The cumulative effect of all the 
factors described above was the pronounced and prolonged outflow of 
specie, as may be seen from the table below, drawn up from the documents 
preserved in the Madras Record Office. 

The Government of Madras at the time was fully alive to the gravity of 
the growing efflux of bullion from India, and in 1830, commenting upon 
the view expressed by certain District Collectors and the Board of Revenue 
that the efflux of specie was a major cause of the fall of prices, the Govern- 
ment of Madras wrote : 

“With regard to the observations of the Board—having reference 
apparently to the late extensive remittances of bullion to England—on the 
subject of the draining of the precious metals from this country by the 
combined operations of its political relations with Great Britain and its 
external commerce, the Right Hon’ble the Governor in Council is fully 
sensible that the continued exportation of the precious metals from a 
country which does not possess sufficient trade or manufactures to recall 
them must be attended with impoverishing and distressing consequences. 
But the real question which the Supreme Government and this Govern- 
ment had lately to consider was whether the Company should be exposed 
to great difficulties at home from the want of those metals which were in 
the treasury here and relieving them to the full extent of their power, 
deprecating at the same time the repetition of that demand and endeavour- 
ing by all other means to mitigate the evil consequences of such an exporta- 
tion upon the public credit and the public finance in India.’4 

1 Journal of Indian Economics, 1921-2, p. 236. 

* Selections from the Records of the Madras Government, no. iii of 18 54, 
p. 82, para. 7. 

* Despatch of the Court of Directors, August roth, 1836, no. 11 (Finance) ; 
see also Calcutta Review, vol. xvi (1851), PP. 473-4. 

* Ceded Districts Handbook, Ed. by P. Macqueen, I.C.S., vol. 4590, Pp. 247-9. 
Also extract from Board’s Proceedings, dated September 9th, 1830, paras. 18-21. 
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BULLION AND SPECIE IMPORTED INTO AND ExpoORTED FROM MADRAS 
PRESIDENCY DURING THE YEARS 1822-23 TO 1849-50 


On Private On Government 
Years Account Account 


Imports Exports Imports Exports 


1822-23 ae pi 42 SO 2°72 Nil 27*00 
1823-24 ace ae “0 46 +. 

1824-25 na oan pew else) 4°42 23°33 79°76 
1825-26 ane ae eers TOS 5°38 0:28 124°34 
1826-27 BA Seeds 8:98 11°24 50°04 
1827-28 cha ets 6 28 IO'12 0°99 44:67 
1828-29 Si a 020538 9°91 Nil 47°69 
1829-30 a: ah 2ad0 1265 Nil 86°39 
1830-31 she sod R20" 39 7°85 Nil 25°70 
1831-32 wii see 26733 17°80 Nil 67:98 
1832-33 mak Spot ys 26°93 1°44 31°88 
1833-34 Sus ahemee20: 76 23°67 Spee 29°55 
1834-35 age ii eh 4 Ae 11°06 Nil 17°59 
1835-36 age eee 2 OS 841 1°58 58°12 
1836-37 bn} ee es 8+ 49 T2285 48°97 
1837-38 Res Bs Da ie Ye 17°25 26°16 39°08 
1838239 fae Came 35°28 15°66 6°52 48°74 
1839-40 ts ieee 27788 II‘10 5°66 91°97 
1840-41 one cou.  Hepoe 10°02 10°00 95°40 
1841-42 a bit 9x 28589 3°33 Nil 83:50 
1842-43 = cust ye SEOs 2°82 Nil 71°19 
1843-44 oA SE OOS 18-33 9°00 27°50 
1844-45 os pesOS* A 3 7°42 Nil 70+ 40 
1845-46 base ey | 9:06 Nil 32:80 
1846-47 er RK) 31°30 Nil 29°30 
1847-48 ce intake 3770 35°52 Nil 71°00 
1848-49 AL ae 20°75 22°38 Nil 77°00 
1849-50 42°36 9°10 Nil 59°79 


(Compiled from the Statements by the Collector of Customs, 
Madras, in Consultations dated August 2nd, 1832, and by the Reporter 
of External Commerce dated September 23rd, 1851, and from Reports 
of the Mint Committee.) 


The result was that the currency of the country became progressively 
inadequate to meet the local needs. The suspension of the Madras Mint 
aggravated this state of things in the thirties, and to this fact C. R. Cotton, 
Special Commissioner, appointed to inquire into the financial stringency 
of the Presidency, attributes the distress of the time. Indeed the Madras 
Mint was reopened under orders from the Court of Directors dated 
May 1oth, 1839 (Despatch No. 12), but as pointed out above, that did not 
materially improve the currency situation of the Presidency. 

It may be remarked, by the way, that the influx of gold into England 
must have been a matter of some convenience at the time to the Bank of 


1 Cotton’s Report (MSS.), 1840, para. 82. 
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England, which was then engaged in building up a gold reserve for the 
support of its currency system. England adopted the gold standard in 
1816, and as this meant the redemption of all notes in gold, every effort 
was made by the Bank of England to build up a gold reserve. It was 
therefore natural that the English Government should have offered special 
facilities for the transportation of bullion by the East India Company.’ 
This measure had its repercussions on the Indian currency system. Gold 
became undervalued, and the gold mohur rose from Rs. 16 to Rs. 18. This 
shook Indian bimetallism to its foundations and made it essential to 
reorganise Indian currency on a new basis. A reform on the English 
model was deemed unsuitable. Accordingly, India in 1835 gave up its 
crude bimetallism and adopted the silver standard. There were too many 
kinds of rupees in circulation, so the Arcot Rupee was accepted as the 
standard coin by Act XVII of 1835. That Act also laid down that gold 
should not thenceforth be employed as legal tender in British India, and 
thus demonetised all the gold coins which hitherto passed current in the 
country. Indeed the bulk of the gold coins had either been hoarded or 
had gone out of the country, except in the Northern Circars where a 
considerable number of gold coins seems to have been in circulation.* 
By adopting the Arcot Rupee as the standard coin, the Government did 
away with the currency confusion that then prevailed, and thus laid the 
foundations of a stable currency system; but the immediate result was 
not quite favourable. By demonetising gold and discarding the numerous 
varieties of rupees, the legislation created a shortage of legal tender money 
in the country and this aggravated the fall of prices. 

Not only were the innumerable denominations of currency within 
British India discarded, but the Indian States and Principalities that came 
under British suzerainty had also to give up their coinage rights, and this 
meant the abolition of several mints which had hitherto met local needs. 
Even petty poligars possessed mints of their own. 

Paper currency could not make up the deficiency of the circulating 
medium created by the Act of 1835, for, although the Madras Bank was 
allowed to issue bank notes, that power was hemmed in by various restric- 
tions with regard to cash reserves and so forth. In 1838, the maximum 
amount of issue was fixed and the Bank was strictly forbidden to exceed 
that limit. Thus the issue of notes was rigidly fixed without any reference 
to the currency needs of the country. In 1840, Mr. C. R. Cotton reported 
that a more elastic paper currency controlled by the Government was 
essential, but that question was not taken up till 1860.4 

Nor are we sure that a more plentiful issue of paper currency would 
have remedied this state of affairs at the time. Whatever may be the 
amount of currency coined by the Mint, unless all such currency finds its 
way into the pockets of the people, it will not really affect prices. 
Owing to the parsimonious policy pursued by the Company’s Govern- 


1 See Despatch dated April roth, 1838. 

* Dodwell, Indian Journal of Economics, 1920-22, p. 201. 

* Despatch of the Court of Directors, May 16th, 1838, no. 8 (Finance). 
* Cotton’s Report, February 20th, 1840, para. 83. 
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ment with regard to public works in Madras and the abolition of the 
Company’s textile establishments in various parts of the Presidency, all the 
currency coined in the country did not get into circulation. The Mint 
Committee of Madras estimated that although the “corpus” of the 
currency was about Rs. 4 crores, more than half of it was locked up in the 
Government treasuries.1 


II. DEMAND FoR Money. 


At the same time the demand for money increased chiefly by the 
replacement of barter by money economy and by the growth of business 
transactions in the country. With the inauguration of British rule in 
India, the system of cash payments was introduced (a) in land revenue and 
(D) in other civil and military transactions. In pre-British times, the land 
revenue in India had been collected sometimes in cash and sometimes in 
kind. The East India Company insisted on collecting revenue only in 
cash, and this created some inconvenience to the tax-payers. Nor was the 
time opportune for introducing such an innovation. In the District of 
Tanjore, a fixed money rent came into vogue during the time of the Amani 
rents of 1804-7 and was encouraged during the triennial lease of 1807-10. 
It was finally established in the course of the late Olungoo settlement. 
Indeed, in the beginning, no compulsion was imposed on the ryots, but 
the Government placed various inducements before them to make the 
system acceptable. For instance, in 1808-10, in order to make the 
Teerwai system acceptable it was decided to revive the ancient village 
system, for which the Mirasidars had a distinct preference. Vigorous 
rules were also promulgated for making it difficult for the tenants to con- 
tinue the system of grain rents, and gradually the whole district con- 
formed.? Similar difficulties arose in other districts also during the period 
when money assessments were sought to be established. 

Under the Moghuls, both the military and civil establishments were 
paid chiefly in kind, and the system of giving jaghirs of land was also 
widely prevalent. The first steps taken by the British Government were 
to substitute the “regularly paid and disciplined troops, located in 
military stations, for the rural militia of the native feudatories and a staff 
of European and native officials receiving fixed salaries in place of the 
former mamlatdars and revenue farmers with their followers who paid 
themselves by perquisites and other indirect gains, but received very 
trifling emoluments from the treasury of the State.’ 

To what extent did the growth of cash payments influence the fall of 
prices ? On this, a difference of opinion is possible. A writer in the 
Bombay Quarterly Journal in 1857 opined that the slump was entirely due to 
“the extraordinary demand for money occasioned by our collecting the 
land assessment in cash and conveying it away from the agricultural 
district to our large military stations for the payment of troops located 


1 Report of the Mint Master, January 28th, 1854, para. 50. 
2 Tanjore District Gazetteer, chap. xi, p. 172. 
3 Bombay Quarterly Review, April 1857, p. 29. 
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there.”! This is an exaggerated view of the situation. No doubt, the use of 
cash payments did cause a great inconvenience, but a part of what the 
Government collected as land revenue came back to the people’s pockets, 
and to attribute the whole slump to this would be to distort facts. 

The demand for money is also affected by the supply of goods exchanged 
and the number of transactions into which they enter. In the opinion of 
Peddar, these factors had a powerful influence. He says in the course of a 
note on prices in the Report on the Moral and Material Progress for 
1882-3: “ After the general introduction of British rule, a heavier “ duty ’ 
was thrown upon the circulating medium by the extension of trade. . . . 
With peace and settled government there was a great extension of cultiva- 
tion and consequent increase of production.” Our inquiries do not con- 
firm this view. That the first experiments in ryotwari revenue settlement 
were not conducive to the increase of production is now generally ad- 
mitted. The first assessments were pitched too high, and when the prices 
fell subsequently, agriculture ceased to pay, and many ryots gave up 
their holdings. Mr. Mellor, Collector of Cudappah, wrote in 1845: 
“Were it not for the aid of the Collector, through the revenue subordi- 
nates, one-half or at least one-third of the highly assessed lands would 
have been thrown up.”? So widespread was the discouragement to cultiva- 
tion that Lord Harris, the Governor, wrote in 1856 that the area under 
cultivation in Madras was only one-fifth of the whole, and had no 
tendency to increase.? The land revenue demand in 1825-6 was for Rs. 330 
lakhs, but in 1829-30 it fell to Rs. 284 lakhs, and by 1833 to Rs. 275 lakhs. 
The fall was so heavy that it perturbed the minds of the Court of Directors 
and at their instance an enquiry was made into the “ defalcation” of 
revenue in Madras. No doubt the fall may be due also to annual remis- 
sions of revenue, but this large remission year after year indicates that 
agriculture was depressed. Indeed in certain years, there must have been 
bumper crops, and that must have suddenly depressed prices. 

While production was thus slackening, population went on increasing. 
The population of the Presidency was estimated at 13-5 millions in 1822, 
but rose to 22 millions by 1851, in spite of the famine and mortality due to 
epidemics in the thirties. This necessitated importation of rice, and at 
that time imports came from Arakan, which then enjoyed special facilities 
for the production and exportation of grain. These imports came to an 
annual value of about 9°5 lakhs between 1834 and 1844, and were largest 
during the years 1836-42.4 These imports seem to have influenced prices 
considerably. The greatest fall of prices occurred immediately after years 
of large importation. For instance, grain worth nearly Rs. 19 lakhs was 
imported in 1840-41, and in the following year the index number of prices 
fell from 74 to 56. 

Nor was there during the period any considerable expansion of trade, 


1 The paper is extracted in Aiyangar’s Progress, p. xxxiv. 

* Letter to the Board, July 25th, in Consultations, December 7th, 1846. 

3 J. M. Ludlow, British India, vol. ii, p. 42. 

* Official Memorandum from the Collector of Sea Customs, Madras, July 8th, 
1845, Enclosure no. 1. 
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whether external or internal. The stagnation of internal trade was the 
dominant characteristic of the time, and this was due to the lack of roads 
and other means of communication, and to the numerous impediments to 
free movement of ttade, in the form of inland duties.1. There were very 
few “ made ” roads in the country, and therefore wheeled transport could 
not have developed. During the summer, communication was easy 
enough for men, but during winter, it was impeded by swamps and 
unbridged rivers. Even where there were roads and bridges, communica- 
tion was impeded by the vexatious exactions of tax-collectors, which were 
particularly oppressive in Madras, where the inland duties were farmed 
out by Government.? Cotton states in his report that “the trade of India 
had been depressed and all classes of the people harassed and discouraged 
by our mode of taxing the inland traffic.’ 

We will now bring together the different aspects of the problem. A 
general fall of prices must be due either to the diminution of the circulating 
medium, or to the increase of the demand for that circulating medium, 2.e. 
an increase of the transactions to be performed by that medium or to both. 
In the present case, we know (1) that the circulating medium diminished 
in quantity during the period 1825-50, (2) that the available circulating 
medium had more duties to discharge seeing that cash payments had in- 
creased and that external trade had expanded to some extent. Both 
influences were working simultaneously, and that led to the steep and 
prolonged fall of prices, but the more potent force was on the supply side. 
Owing to various causes the currency in the country became inadequate, 
and this resulted in one of the greatest depressions in the economic history 
of India. 

After 1850, these tendencies changed. The discovery of gold mines in 
California and Australia resulted in an unprecedented supply of the yellow 
metal, and pushed up prices in the world’s markets to great heights. This 
gave a gteat impetus to productive activity in India as well as in other 
countries. The construction of railways, the opening of plantations and 
the establishment of industries financed by British capital in India brought 
into the country much money from outside, and the growing demand for 
Indian jute and coffee and tea in Europe made bullion flow once again 
in the direction of India. The cotton famine in Lancashire in the sixties 
gave India an opportunity to expand her exports beyond all proportions, 
and the opening of the Suez Canal further strengthened that opportunity. 
From 1854, prices went on rising, and not even the Great Depression in 
Europe in 1873-96 affected India, thanks to the steady fall in the exchange 
value of the rupee during that period. : 


1 Transit Duties (Sayer) were abolished by 1844. 
2 Hamilton, Trade Relations between India and England, p. 219. 
3 Cotton’s Report (MSS.), 1840, para. 76. 
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PROPERTY. 
C. Remotp Noyes. The Institution of Property. (Humphrey Milford. 
1936. 258.) 

The sociologist who is interested in the study of social institutions finds 
no subject more perplexing than that of property. This is partly owing to 
the inherent complexity of the subject itself, and partly to the fact that it 
brings him into close contact with the special fields of the lawyer and the 
economist. He is tempted, in order to establish a place for his own 
contribution, to be critical either of their errors or of their omissions, and 
even if he is modest enough to confine himself to the omissions and to 
point out things that have escaped their notice or have been relegated to a 
scientific no-man’s-land, he is hampered by the necessity of expressing 
himself in terms that have acquired a technical meaning. And the use of 
technical terms in a common-sense way is liable to give to the specialist 
the impression of muddled thought and a mind lacking in precision. 
Mr. Noyes begins with an introductory chapter on institutional economics, 
in which he asserts that both classical and modern economic theory take 
for granted the nature of the individuals who compose society and of the 
institutions through which they operate, and deal only with the mechanism 
of the market. The economist analyses “ equilibrium,” which is also 
spoken of as “ static,” in contrast to the “dynamic” analysis of the 
processes by which the pattern of the social structure changes in the course 
of its evolution through time. These terms, he says, are dangerous, 
because they may obscure the fact that the “ static ” situation is not one 
of rest, but of constant activity under the influence of forces which cannot 
be understood merely by being measured. There is, therefore, in econo- 
mics as in the physical sciences, need for qualitative analysis as a prelude 
to quantitative assessment. This decision leads him right into the middle 
of the lawyer’s field, since it is with qualitative classification that the 
lawyer is concerned. The economist receives no more attention. He is not 
even told what use he can make of the conclusions arrived at in the book. 
The challenge is to the lawyer, and the battle is fought with the weapons 
of the law, the complete armoury of legal technicalities, used, so far as 
the layman can judge, with care and accuracy. The ultimate objective is 
to understand, in the sense in which Max Weber used the word (verstehen). 
But, so numerous are the technical problems that beset the path, that this 
objective is not always attained. Sometimes—as in the argument as to 
the nature of a trust—one feels that the dispute is not over the essential 
nature of the relationship so much as over the most logical way of ex- 
pressing it in legal formule, The sociological conclusions are somewhat 
swamped in the legal detail. It is a very difficult book to read, requiring 
great patience and concentration, but the effort is worth making, because 
the conclusions are there and the details are not superfluous. They 
provide the necessary credentials for the acceptance of the conclusions. 
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The book falls into three parts. There is first a survey of the Roman 
law of property, then of the feudal system, especially in England, and 
lastly of the modern system, especially in America. We start with a house- 
community in the manus or mund of a head, which is an organisation for 
the allocation of power based on the fact of propinquity. Control is over 
persons in the first place, and over things only in the second place, as they 
increase in importance. The three types of authority, political, familial 
and possessory, are fused in an undivided whole. The units do not belong 
to the head of the group: they belong iz the group, a relationship ex- 
pressed by the “ classificatory genitive.” In course of time there arose a 
separate super-familial political power, while persons were removed from 
direct individual control, leaving a distinct category of property (dominium) 
to express ownership of things, including, of course, slaves, so long as 
these were classed as things. In Rome, property remained with the 
family, and was accepted as a fact that needed no legal definition. The 
law arose as a means of settling disputes between families, or rather 
between the heads of families, the only independent individuals, or 
persone. Thus the law of property appeared as a procedure for actions in 
respect of claims against persons, which were at first literally in personam, 
in that the debtor’s body was handed over to the creditor, but later were 
settled by payments indistinguishable from those made in compensation 
for injury. Now the development of modern society via feudalism was 
quite different. In feudalism, property, instead of remaining in the family, 
became attached to the political element of the original mixture through 
the system of land tenure. The essential relationships here, which it was 
the business of the law to clarify, were not collateral relationships between 
equal persona, but linear relationships between the members of a hierarchy 
of persons enjoying co-existent interests—or estates—in a single piece of 
land. Later, however, the family, in its small, natural form, reappeared 
as a claimant to property for its economic activities. The law was obliged 
to define the successful encroachments of the family on the political 
domain, the stages, that is, in the growth of individualism, so that the 
law of property arose in reference to the intra-familial field of exclusive 
active ownership which, in Rome, had escaped precise legal analysis. 

Such, according to Mr. Noyes, are the main sources of our present 
confusions; The law abandoned the property system evolved under 
feudalism, by which property appeared as fractions of the total sum of 
possible rights attached to certain concrete things, in favour of the idea 
that property is, ideally, full ownership of an object, and falsely identified 
this with the Roman intra-familial dominium with its accompaniment of 
actions ia rem. It liked to think of a tenant as being complete owner of a 
tenancy, rather than as holding a fraction of the property rights relating 
to the land in question. This very concrete view—and he shows how the 
word res changed its meaning from “the matter in hand,” 7.e., an action, 
to “the object in dispute,” 7.e., a thing—led frequently to doubt as to 
whether property was itself the right or the object. The most important 
consequences appear to be two. First, there is the division made between 
the right of control over objects, which is regarded as true property, and 
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the claims enforceable by actions against persons, which arise from 
contract or investment or any of those diverse situations lumped together 
in the general class of choses in action, and which, in all cases, are really 
claims against the funds in the possession of such persons and ought to 
be regarded as fractional property in an indeterminate part of those funds. 
In this way the field of modern property is split in half, while, at the same 
time, the real distinction between property and personal rights is obscured. 
Personal rights arise from status. They include the rights of citizenship, 
the right to contract for the remunerative disposal of one’s labour, the 
right of a husband to the fidelity of his wife and of a parent to the custody 
of his child and so forth. Yet, in some cases, an attempt has been made 
to treat these as if they were property. Secondly, the law has been obliged 
to discover a person to represent the corporation—without the full liabili- 
ties that attach to personality—although the claims against corporations 
are really claims against the funds that constitute them. The multiple 
ownership of these funds reproduces some of the features of feudalism, 
although the system is not in the same sense hierarchical ; and there is 
the same danger that the inactive stockholder, who corresponds to the 
feudal superior, may be inadequately protected against the active cor- 
poration management, corresponding to the occupying tenant-in-chief, 
to whom he surrenders control of his property. 

It is clear that this analysis assists the understanding of the social order 
in a sociological sense. It explains not only how things work but also 
why they work, because it throws light on the motives of individual 
behaviour. It gives us, too, a factual basis for our ethical theories of social 
justice. These deductions have not been developed. The author tells us 
that he has not attempted to deal with the functioning of property. But 
they are hinted at in such passages as the following. “‘ This scheme 
represents a functional dynamic order. Possession is a minor incident. 
Position is the major objective. That which is ‘ real,’ in the economic 
sense, may be regarded as the foundation of the whole. But it is no more 
the essence of the matter than was the land the essence of feudalism.” 
The hints, however, might in some directions have been more helpful. 
It may be true that modern property is defined negatively, by protections 
and prohibitions, but the positive content of the property right is amen- 
able to investigation. It might also be argued that positive injunctions 
are of growing importance, in relation, for example, to property in land 
and houses and factories. Have we not, perhaps, in the field of employ- 
ment another reversion to feudalism, with its mutual obligations based 
on implicit customary rules which become gradually explicit? The 
whole study might be regarded as an elaborate variation on the familiar 
theme of the distinction between two social systems, called by Maine 
“status and contract,” by Tonnies “‘Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft,” 
by Durkheim “mechanical and organic,” and by Cunningham “relations 
between persons and relations between things,” and it does not pay 
enough attention to Sir Frederick Pollock’s comment that the evolution 
from status to contract is being reversed in modern times. The suggestion 
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is there, but the trend has not been specifically identified nor fully 
examined. 

The sociologist may be allowed one final criticism. The idea of a mixed 
control, which may be called pre-property, is familiar, but it does not tell 
the whole story nor can it alone dispose of the theory of an acquisitive 
instinct. For there is found within it the phenomenon of personal 
appropriation, which cannot be explained in terms of the major forces 
determining the distribution of social power. The relation between these 
two things—we might, in Mr. Noyes’ terms, call it the relation between 
possession and position as objectives—is one of the problems of property 
in all ages, and it is a problem to which he has given little or no considera- 
tion. That both are socially conditioned there can be no doubt, but they 
are not conditioned by the same social mechanism. 

T. H. MArsHALL. 


ROMAN EGYPT. 


ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON. Rowan Egypt to the Reign of Diocletian. An 
Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, edited by Tenney Frank. 
Vol. ii. (Baltimore : The Johns Hopkins Press. Humphrey Milford. 
1936. 18s.) 

Of no country in the Greco-Roman world is the economic history so 
plentifully documented for so long a period (almost a millennium) as 
Egypt. It was inevitable, therefore, that a method of treatment should 
be adopted in this volume different from that followed in other volumes 
of the series. Greek papyri are more numerous for the second century 
of our era than for any other during the period when Greek was the 
official language of Egypt, and the third, and to a less extent the first 
centuries, are also abundantly represented. Prof. Johnson has wisely 
chosen, in the interests of comprehensiveness, to give translations only, 
not the original texts as well; and his volume consists not of a connected 
narrative illustrated by quotations but of a collection of representative 
texts connected by summaries of the available knowledge on the various 
aspects of economic affairs. The whole is excellently planned, the 
illustrative texts are well chosen, and the translations are reinforced—a 
particularly valuable feature of the volume—by lists of the published 
documents of each class, of prices, wages, miscellaneous costs, taxes, etc. 
The result is a work which in manageable compass surveys the whole 
range of evidence and will be invaluable on the one hand to the economic 
historian generally, on the other hand to the specialist in papyrology, 
who will find here a handy work of reference. It must be added that its 
utility for the latter is impaired by the unaccountable omission of any 
table of the papyri quoted. 

Naturally in a work of this size and dealing with texts many of which 
offer great difficulties of translation or interpretation there are not a few 
vulnerable points. Some of the author’s renderings (wherever possible, 
however, he uses existing translations) ate a little loose, others inexact or 
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actually incorrect ; and it is not surprising that some of his statements, 
which in a brief summary have necessarily at times to be more positive 
than the evidence warrants, are at least questionable. In the main, 
however, his treatment is sound and trustworthy; the points which call 
for correction ate matters rather of minor detail than of general conception. 
It must be remarked that while Prof. Johnson, naturally, is often sum- 
marising and digesting the results of other scholars’ work, he is no mere 
compiler, and the volume shows throughout the traces of an original and 
personal evaluation of the evidence. In particular the section on the 
currency (pp. 424-42) contains many novel interpretations and calls for 
serious consideration by numismatists. 

To students of economic history the volume may be especially recom- 
mended. Not only, as already said, is the evidence for Egyptian affairs 
particularly rich, but the country, by reason of its peculiar position, offers 
a vety interesting example of economic exploitation. The history of 
Roman Egypt is a palmary example of high efficiency in the details of 
administration combined with unintelligent short-sightedness in princi- 
ple. Basing their occupation of the country on the idea that it must be 
made to yield the utmost revenue consistent with its continued produc- 
tiveness, the Romans were naturally tempted to give the screw a twist or 
two more than was prudent; and their remedy for an economic crisis 
was never to revise the principle of government but either to grant a 
temporary (and always grudging) relief or to tighten the pressure, or 
extend the range, of compulsion. Thus a country singularly blessed by 
nature was gradually exhausted. Prof. Johnson, on p. 305, questions the 
prevailing theory of a genera/ decline in the third century and even speaks 
of an improvement in the economic condition of the peasantry as opposed 
to the urban population. This is not the picture which emerges from the 
remarkable report of a third-century legal dispute just edited by Mr. 
Skeat and Miss Wegener (Journ. of Eg. Arch., xxi, pp. 224-47). Witness 
this passage: “‘ The Prefect, to Serenus, advocate: What do you say to 
the law of Severus and to the judgements? Serenus: To the law of 
Severus I will say : Severus ordained the law in Egypt while the cities were 
still prosperous. The Prefect: The argument from prosperity—or rather 
the decline of prosperity—is equal both for the villages and the cities.” In 
the reign of Severus Egypt was full of fugitives who had fled from their 
homes because they could no longer meet the obligations imposed upon 
them, and a philanthropist is found establishing a fund to relieve villages 
ruined by the “ liturgies” ; yet by the middle of the third century it 
: pak on as a time of comparative prosperity. Empire builders, 
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THE MANOR IN FRANCE. 


Cu. E. Perrin. Recherches sur la Seigneurie rurale en Lorraine d’apres les 
plus anciens censiers. Vol. 71 of “ Publications de la Faculté des 
Lettres de ’Université de Strasbourg.” (Les Belles-Lettres. 1935. 
80 fr.) 

JosepH R. Strayer. The Royal Domain in the Bailliage of Rouen. (Princeton 
University Press. Humphrey Milford. 1936. 16s.) 


M. Perrin’s scholarly book will serve as a timely reminder of the confused 
state of agrarian studies in France. Far too much time and energy have 
been wasted on the vexed problems of origins and on the even less im- 
portant question of the legal status of tenants and tenures. The vital 
points : the extent and distribution of tenures, the methods of cultivation, 
the fields-systems, assarting, the variations in population, have remained 
too long in the background, as one can deduce from the lack of any 
quantitative information in the otherwise illuminating essay of Professor 
Marc Bloch. That the approach to these problems has perforce to be 
local is even more obvious in France than in England, for there local 
differences were infinitely more marked and remained so until recent 
times. Lorraine, M. Perrin’s hunting-ground, is a specially interesting 
field, showing a curious blending of French and German elements and 
institutions. 

M. Perrin, however, does not pretend to give more than an introduction 
to his subject. In fact, the greater part of the book is taken up by a careful 
examination of the documents at his disposal. For his period (tenth to 
twelfth century), there are only ecclesiastical records, mostly surveys of 
the estates of religious bodies, giving the amounts of rents and services. 
Some of these censiers are very comprehensive, and survey the whole of 
the landed possessions of rich abbies ; others have come down in a muti- 
lated form, sqmetimes incorporated ina charter of donation (charte-censier). 
A good deal of textual criticism had therefore to be done before the 
documents could be used at all. It is to be regretted that M. Perrin could 
not print more than six of these documents in his appendices ; the rest 
are scattered in publications not always easily obtainable, and without a 
text it is difficult to follow the author’s slow, over-cautious and minute 
discussions. Such painstaking efforts have their reward; in the last 
hundred pages of his book, M. Perrin sums up and offers illuminating 
suggestions. Broadly speaking, censiers are archaic documents; they 
correspond to a state of affairs where the great Carolingian estates were 
divided up in equal tenures, and where the extensive demesne was culti- 
vated by forced labour. But these simple surveys were ill-adapted to the 
rapid changes that were taking place at the very moment of their composi- 
tion. The division of tenures due to an expanding population, the break- 
up of the demesne, gradually swallowed by new tenures, the extension of 
the bannum and other juridical rights of the landowner, sometimes outside 
his original estate, all these new elements could hardly find their place 
in the censiers. But men are conservative, and the censiers, however im- 
perfect, remained in use long after their value had dwindled to almost 
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nothing. By the end of the twelfth century they were given up. Other 
kinds of documents (rapports de droits, chartes de coutumes) could better 
express the new conditions of the feudal lordship. __ 

A few remarks only can be offered at this stage. Like everybody else, 
M. Perrin assumes that the Carolingian age is characterised by large 
estates and big landowners who were to change gradually into feudal 
lords. That big estates did exist, nobody will deny ; it may even be that 
they were prevalent. But a more careful examination will show that the 
evidence of the documents is very partial ; they relate exclusively to royal 
fisci, ot, like the Polyptyque a’ Irminon, to ecclesiastical estates mainly formed 
on donations from fisc7. Of small estates, we hear nothing, but the silence 
does not prove anything. Indeed certain elements of thirteenth-century 
conditions cannot be explained if we deny the existence of small Carol- 
ingian estates; and when a censier of, say, the eleventh century describes 
holdings of a few mansi only, should it necessarily follow that these were 
subtracted by the donor from a larger estate ? Again, p. 638-48, M. Perrin 
describes admirably the break-up of the original tenurial unit, or mansus, 
which becomes divided into quarters. Now the mansus, which in some 
cases remained unchanged till the later Middle Ages, seems to have been a 
tenure universally adopted in the whole of France. Whenever it has been 
possible to define its extent, it has been found that the average acreage 
is fairly constant everywhere, and corresponds to the amount of land in a 
state of extensive cultivation necessary for the keeping of a family. But 
when we see a quarter of a unit occupied by one or even several families 
we cannot but feel surprised, considering that methods of cultivation had 
not changed much. The fact that the quarter is a quarter of a mansus 
integer cannot be denied ; all the same, it cannot be reconciled with the 
usual meaning of mansus. The problem, which M. Perrin has not touched, 
will remain insoluble as long as we do not possess more comparative 
information about the extent and fate of the mansus in other countries. 
Generally speaking, the reading of this book, and the perusal of the 
glossary of technical terms (which in itself is a monument of science and 
ingenuity) gives the impression that agrarian conditions in the tenth to 
twelfth centuries were already very complicated. We have to abandon 
the idea that out of an originally simple state more complicated conditions 
arose gradually. The more we look at things, the more they appear 
complicated, and we have to put back the “ simple” estate to a very 
distant and perhaps ideal past. The fact that M. Perrin has not concealed 
the complexity of his problems may convince people in this country that 
French scholars are not always given to excesses of logical systematisa- 
tion. 

Mr. Strayer, who published in 1932 a monograph on The Administra- 
tion of Normandy under Saint Louis, now prints an interesting survey of the 
royal domain in the bailliage of Rouen, compiled at some date between 
1261 and 1270 under the supervision of the ba//i and his chief clerks. 
Its main purpose was to give credit to the bail/i by showing the increase 
of revenue that had taken place under his stern administration. Like 
most fiscal documents of this kind, its economic interpretation is both 
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difficult and deceptive, but it contains enough information to rouse the 
cutiosity of searchers. Mr. Strayer’s short but substantial introduction 
opens the path in the right direction. The royal domain in Normandy 
was mainly of recent origin, being largely formed of lands confiscated 
from previous owners who had remained faithful to the English cause. 
It had therefore a private and varied origin and may be taken as a good 
example of agrarian conditions in the whole province. Its distinctive 
feature is the large amount of land directly leased to individuals or com- 
munities. Each estate still contains a number of tenures for which holders 
owed cens and services in kind or money, but these form only a small 
part of the total income. It remains to be seen what proportion of land 
was leased, for the survey does not give but a global amount of cens, 
without localising the land on which it was due. A careful examination, 
for each estate, of fourteenth-century /erriers, might provide an answer 
to this question. One may ask, too, what this leased land represents : 
Mr. Strayer takes it for granted that leasing was an innovation of royal 
officers who preferred a fixed revenue in money to direct cultivation or 
holdings in censwe. Was this system also prevalent in non-royal lands ? 
Does it coincide with the old serra indominicata, abandoned by the lord 
when the manorial system broke down? The small number of corvées 
still existing shows that direct exploitation of the demesne had been given 
up; but again, is that due to thirteenth-century officials, or is not the 
change much older ? The fact that in poorer countries, such as Forez, in 
which there was no crown land, corvées were even rarer disposes of the 
explanation suggested by Mr. Strayer (p. 16). There are very few refer- 
ences to champart, that is, tenures which owe to the lord a part—usually 
a fourth—of their produce. This contradicts, at least for Normandy, 
the theory recently brought forward by M. Dion! that holdings in champart 
represent the breaking up of the estate’s demesne, while tenures in 
censive ate the original holdings of the estate’s workers. ‘The scarcity of 
references to champart is the more deplorable since, as their estimated 
annual revenue is given, one could detect, with references to the average 
value of wheat and acreage production, if tenures were cultivated on the 
two- or three-fields system. Indications of twice-yearly ploughing and 
harrowing seem to point to the three-fields system. 

So much for the tenures. The whole document shows a state of 
economic prosperity, which was indeed general at the time, but is more 
marked in a rich country like Normandy. Recent assarting of forest-land 
must be ascribed to a growing population and to the peace that followed 
the conquest. Contrary to present-day conditions, most of the land was 
given to the production of wheat ; in spite of the abundance of water, 
meadows were rare and not highly valued. Oats and wheat were prevalent ; 
barley was rare, and rye, which was the staple grain of poorer soils, 
absent. The leasing value of arable land varied from ts. to 38s. per acre. 
A mote precise identification of individual fields will decide how much of 
this was due to the quality of the soil or to local conditions of bidding 
and farming. Lastly, there are invaluable references to prices, measures 
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and agricultural methods, which Mr. Strayer uses excellently in his 
introduction. He has not been able to identify more than a small propor- 
tion of the place-names, but this task cannot be tackled without enlisting 
the help of local searchers. We must also deplore the absence of a really 
good index. In spite of these small defects, this little book supplements 
usefully Léopold Delisle’s essay, which, old as it is (1851), is still valuable 
for the study of agrarian conditions in Normandy. Let us hope that the 
publication of this survey will be an incentive to more minute research, 
without which general conclusions are likely to lack solidity. 
E. PERRoy. 


N. P. Grazransxy. The Burgundian Village from the Tenth to the Twelfth 
Centuries (in Russian). (U.S.S.R., Leningrad: Publications of the 
Institute for the History of Material Culture. No. 102. 1935.) 

GrorGEsS GUICHARD, COMTE DE NeEuFBOURG, EDOUARD PERROY; 
J.-E. Durour (editors). Chartes du Forex antérieures au XIV* siécle, 
4 vols. and an Index Volume compiled by E. Perroy. (Macon, 
1934-5.) 

Mr. Graziansky’s book is a very scholarly and important study of a 
large number of charters, chiefly those of Cluny, illustrating the village 
life and economy in the principal Burgundian areas from the tenth to the 
twelfth centuries. But though it deals with a region and a period which 
have commonly been regarded as typically feudal and manorial, the 
picture it draws is far removed from the conventional image of a feudal 
village. The author never mentions the name of Dopsch and shows no 
visible trace of direct Vienna influence ; yet the book beyond all doubt 
constitutes a logical and a chronological extension of Die Wirtschaftsent- 
wicklung der Karolingerzeit. 

It shows that freehold, often allodial, formed the bulk of landed 
property mentioned in the sources. ‘The territorial and the admini- 
strative unit was not the estate but the vi//z, and within each vi//a the 
gteat estate was either completely absent or overshadowed by a large 
number of small free tenements. The holdings varied in size and type, 
and the active traffic in land prevented the maintenance of uniformity. 
Large units were continually breaking up, small ones were coalescing, 
and of any progressive absorption of small property by the large estate 
there was little sign. There was no hard and fast line between the large 
and small unit, nor was there any clear economic distinction between 
peasant and landlord. The open-field system and communal agriculture 
were apparently unknown. As a result of continuous sale and subdivision, 
land often lay in small parcels widely dispersed, but the parcels were held 
and cultivated in severalty, were sometimes contiguous, and were almost 
invariably capable of access from a public road. The author refuses to 
follow the example of Meitzen and his pupils, who derived their picture 
of the medieval field system and the strip cultivation from modern 
estate maps, and accuses even Bloch of having projected into early 
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medieval Burgundy features derived from eighteenth-century maps. 
As for communal control and collective cultivation, he fails to find 
anything more than arrangements for the utilisation and the defence of 
the common pastures and woods. 

The documents dealing with the common lands provide the author 
with his evidence of colonisation. The landlords, and especially the 
monastic ones, were great colonisers, and in the late eleventh and twelfth 
centuries carried out a great deal of assarting, partly for arable, but chiefly 
for pastute. These activities were prompted not so much by the needs 
of the landlord’s household, as by a motive of profit, and with a view to 
commercial sale. The whole economic life was far removed from domestic 
self-sufficiency : it was permeated through and through with money and 
exchange. The chief obligations of the tenants were the rents ;_ services 
and payments in kind had been very largely commuted by the time the 
author’s evidence begins. 

This picture of the early medieval village abounds in cumulative detail 
and convincing illustration, and in so far as it brings out the complexity 
of rural society and destroys the notion of the ubiquitous and all-embracing 
manor, it is bound to find general acceptance. Some of its passages, such 
as that in which a suggestion is made of the likely growth of serfdom in 
the later centuries, may even anticipate an historical discovery of the 
first magnitude. And yet few historians will be able to absorb Mr. 
Graziansky’s conclusions without a number of reservations, though 
the reservations need not be as damaging as the author’s superiors seem 
to think. 

Much to the teader’s amazement the book is prefaced by an intro- 
duction by an anonymous “ editor ” (presumably the editor of the Publi- 
cations of the Academy of Material Culture) containing a severe reprimand 
to the author for his unduly critical attitude to the current generalisations 
about feudalism. The object of historical research apparently is to 
“ provide concrete instances of the scheme of historical process formulated 
by Lenin and Stalin,” and as that scheme is based on what historians 
happened to think at the time when Marx and Engels were studying the 
subject (the author is taken to task for not making use of Engels’s pathetic 
little study of the Mark) an orthodox Leninist-Stalinist is apparently not 
allowed to reject anything which Herr Engels happened to have learned 
in the sixties of the last century. 

But however great is one’s reluctance to identify oneself either with 
the censorious editor or with his dogma, it is impossible to escape the 
suspicion of a mon-sequitur in a number of the author’s conclusions. 
The suspicion is largely due to the character of the evidence. The bulk 
of the data is composed of charters, and the overwhelming majority of 
these is in the nature of ¢raditiones, 7.e., grants of land to monasteries. There 
is, therefore, every reason to doubt whether the people who figure in the 
charters are a fair sample of peasant society. In this country the right of 
disposal by charter, as also the right of attesting a charter, was the pre- 
rogative of the free and the quasi-free elements among the peasants, and 
the charters, consequently, yield much more information about freemen 
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than they do about men holding by servile tenure. It is therefore not an 
accident that whereas the older studies of English manorial history, which 
were mostly based on thésurveys and custumals of large monastic estates, 
were apt to exaggerate the strength of manorial elements, the more recent 
local studies, which are based largely on charter material, all bring out 
the prevalence of free peasants, of extra-manorial holdings and of non- 
manorialised vills. Against the organic bias of the evidence the author 
does not sufficiently provide. His instances of servile grants of land are 
very few and by no means conclusive, and nowhere does he discuss the 
attitude of contemporary law to the disposal of land by serfs or try to 
compute what proportion of the village land is represented by his charters, 
and what proportion of the whole area is comprised in the vills most 
affected by the grants. The author, therefore, must not be surprised if 
in the absence of a critical foundation of this kind the conclusions of the 
book appear far less universal in scope and less destructive in effect to the 
reviewer than they do to both the author and his editor. 

Here and there the relations which the charters do not usually 
illustrate and which the author does not acknowledge peep through 
the text. The Cistercian abbeys in Burgundy were dispossessing, 
of were suspected of dispossessing, tenants of their arable lands. Who 
were these tenants: free peasants holding allodial property? Furthermore 
the instances which the author cites on pp. 195-6 to illustrate sales of 
land by serfs only succeed in demonstrating the existence of signeurial 
control and the severe limitations on the serfs’ right of disposal. As for 
the author’s highly interesting reconstruction of village maps, the doubts 
they raise are even greater than the things they prove, for they not only 
bring out the contiguity of parcels which the author stresses, but also the 
large amount of monastic property which he does not stress. And then, 
what are the cartularies themselves if not a record of a continuous absorp- 
tion of small allodial free property by the large ecclesiastical foundations ? 

This process of absorption is also illustrated in the most remarkable 
publication of the Chartes du Forex, which has been appearing in instal- 
ments under the auspices of a strong group of French historians and 
local antiquaries. The manner in which the documents have been edited, 
though disliked by the more pedantic representatives of archivist opinion 
in France, will be much appreciated by historians. The annotations are 
remarkably full and helpful. The summaries of contents, though less 
perfect, will also be of great assistance. The index volume compiled by 
Professor Perroy contains also a very detailed and intelligent Table des 
Matitres. But what will commend itself most to working historians is 
the technical side of the publication. The documents are printed on one 
side only, and instead of being bound are tightly held in a spring-back 
cover. 

The interest of the collection lies in the light it throws on the agrarian 
conditions of an area situated midway between the regions of Mediter- 
tanean agriculture and regions socially and geographically very close to 
these described by Mr. Graziansky. The impression they give is one of 
very active traffic in land ; they also bring out the purely monetary character 
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of the landlord’s claims. The bulk of the charters relate to grants and sales of 
tent ; labour services are only mentioned once or twice. The typical grantor 
however is a gentleman, a miles or a domicellus, and the relative rarity of 
peasant grants raises more than one problem. It will be out of place here 
to enumerate all the questions that a cursory reading of the documents 
provokes, but at least one striking passage may be mentioned at this stage. 
The charter, No. 476, records the settlement of a dispute in a case where as 
a result of a transfer of land from the Count of Forez to a Canon of Mont- 
brison the new landlord was denied the tight to exact manopera and other 
labour services from the tenants on the estates, for the services were 
imposed by the count “ racione baronie sue” in exchange for his pro- 
tection, and were levied by him “ non de jure set utilitate propria.” A 
clearer statement of the origin of the labour services in political authority 


the reviewer has not met. 
M. M. Postan. 


MEDIEVAL MONASTIC FINANCE. 


G. G. Coutton. Five Centuries of Religion. Vol. tii, Getting and Spending. 
Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought. (Cambridge : 
The University Press. 1936. 35s.) 

Guy DE Vatous. Le Temporel et la situation financitre des établissements de 
P’Ordre de Cluny du XII* au XIV® siécle, particulitrement dans les Pro- 
vinces frangaises. Archives de Ja France Monastique, vol. xli. (Ligugé 
(Vienne) : Abbaye Saint-Martin ; Paris: A. Picard. 1935. 30 fr.) 


Considering its interest and importance, the economic aspect of 
monasticism has been little studied either in England or on the continent. 
Its neglect by English scholars is the more remarkable, in that this 
country is rich in the materials necessary to elucidate it and above all in 
account rolls, a class of records which is comparatively rare elsewhere. 
From an economic point of view every monastic house presents a double 
aspect. On the one hand it is a household, with various sources of 
revenue and classes of expenditure, some of them similar to those of any 
gteat lay or episcopal household, others peculiar to itself as a monastic 
institution. On the other hand it is more specifically a landowner, running 
its estates for profit and distinguished from lay landowners only by the 
fact that in some cases it clung to a system of food rents, as a convenient 
way of provisioning a fixed household from its more adjacent manors. 
In each of these aspects the monastery kept accounts. Its financial trans- 
actions as a household ate to be found in the account of the abbot or 
bursar acting as receiver-general and in the subsidiary accounts of the 
obedientiaries. Its receipts and expenditure as landowner are to be found 
in the usual manorial documents, notably in the great annual pipe rolls, 
which have survived more frequently for. ecclesiastical than for lay 
estates. For a complete picture of the economic life of a monastic house 
it would be necessary to have both these kinds of compoti, as well as the 
additional information provided by cartulaties and monastic extents and 
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surveys. Obviously all these sources are rarely found to coexist for the 
same monastery, but enough of them have survived to make possible a 
really scientific study of the economics of monasticism and many of them 
(notably the account rolls) are almost unexplored. Mr. H. W. Saunders 

Introduction to the Rolls of Norwich Cathedral Priory (1930) recently showed 
what a wealth of material exists for a study of the finances of that house, 
and the monastic archives of Westminster Abbey, Canterbury Cathedral 
Priory (Christ Church), Winchester Cathedral Priory (St. Swithun’s), 
Durham Cathedral Priory and Glastonbury Abbey are equally rich. 
Moreover, the works of monastic chroniclers have by no means been 
exhaustively examined from this point of view, more especially those of 
the chroniclers who concerned themselves with the internal history of 
their houses, rather than with public affairs. Both Glastonbury and 
Peterborough produced a series of such writers, whose works were 
edited by eighteenth-century antiquaries and have mostly not been 
re-edited since. 

The materials, then, are abundant, but comparatively little has been 
done with them. Under Dr. Coulton’s inspiration, a beginning was made 
in England by Mr. R. Snape’s Prince Consort Prize Essay, English 
Monastic Finances in the Later Middle Ages (1926) ; but a prize essay cannot 
be exhaustive and the book, besides having been written as long ago as 
1912, made no use of unpublished material and ignored some of the most 
valuable of the printed sources ; it cannot be said to have done more than 
indicate the great interest of the subject. Savine’s famous essay on 
“ English Monasteries on the Eve of the Dissolution ” in the first volume 
of Vinogradoff’s Oxford Studies (1909) dealt fully with one aspect of the 
subject, and another was briefly treated in my own Medieval English 
Nunneries (1922). Miss Rose Graham’s well-known studies of “‘ The 
Finance of Malton Priory, 1244-57” and “The Taxation of Pope 
Nicholas IV ” (reprinted in English Ecclesiastical Studies (1929) ) deserve 
honourable mention, and accounts of the estate management of individual 
houses exist in Miss Neilson’s Economic Conditions on the Manors of Ramsey 
Abbey (1899), in Miss Page’s recent work, The Estates of Crowland Abbey 
(1934) and in an unpublished thesis by Dr. John Nichols on one group 
(“ Custodia Essexe ”) of the estates of Christ Church, Canterbury. The 
economic side of continental monasticism has received similarly scant 
investigation, so far as the last four centuries of the middle ages are 
concerned, The Cistercians have come off best, for what Dr. Coulton 
calls “ the economic revolution,” which they led by reclaiming swamps 
and turning moorland into vast sheep walks, has attracted the attention of 
economic historians, and valuable studies exist, more especially of 
German Cistercian houses, by Muggenthaler, Winter and others. Berliére 
and Génestal, again, have treated special aspects of the general subject in 
a masterly way, and much important information and illuminating com- 
ment is to be found scattered through most of the works of Dr. Coulton. 
But a great deal remains to be done. 

The appearance of the two books under review, and especially of the 
eagerly anticipated third volume of Five Centuries of Religion, is therefore 
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particularly welcome. Although Dr. Coulton modestly describes his 
large volume as “ less a history than materials for a history,” it is in fact 
an exceedingly important discussion of the monastic household as a 
“getting and spending” community, just as his former book, The 
Medieval Village (1925) was to a great extent a study of the monk as 
landowner. In both cases, however, Dr. Coulton is interested less in the 
economic than in the social aspect of his subject. His new book is a very 
valuable, and indeed, an enthralling study of the social and moral implica- 
tions of certain types of monastic income and of the way in which that 
income was used. He is not concerned to any great extent with income 
from land (having treated that subject in The Medieval Village) and he deals 
comparatively slightly, though always suggestively, with other sources of 
profit, in respect of which the monastery was in the same position as any 
lay landowner ; it would, indeed, be possible to add considerably to the 
chapter on the monk as trader. But he gives a full and remarkably 
learned account of those sources of profit which were peculiar to religious 
houses and of the abuses to which they gave rise, both in the life of the 
monastic community and in that of the outside world. Such sources were 
the burial rights, the masses, the relics, the dowries and corrodies and 
above all the appropriated churches and tithes. Dr. Coulton also analyses, 
more fully than in his previous works, the growth of private property in 
the monasteries and gives a detailed survey of the economic débdcle of the 
later middle ages and of the causes of the shipwreck of monastic finance. 
His book will be indispensable both to the social and economic historian 
and to the student of monasticism. Like all Dr. Coulton’s books, it is 
equally remarkable for the weight of its learning and for the charm and 
eloquence of its presentation ; and the wide range of sources upon which 
it draws brings the whole of European monasticism within its net. 

M. de Valous’ special study of the Cluniac Order is more specifically 
economic than Dr. Coulton’s survey, and consequently more arid; it 
suffers from the paucity of information up to the end of the fourteenth 
centuty, of which he complains. Terriers appear only at a later date, 
there are very few accounts and very little information is given in the 
proces verbaux of the Cluniac Chapters General and in visitation records ; 
in a sense M. de Valous has had to make bricks without straw. Neverthe- 
less he has brought together some useful information as to the sources of 
revenue of the Cluniac houses and the management of their estates and his 
analysis of the financial decline of the Order is admirably clear and well 
balanced. To the general causes of that decline, which Dr. Coulton notes 
as affecting all religious houses, M. de Valous adds the interesting sugges- 
tion that the Cluniacs collapsed sooner than the Cistercians, because they 
did not exploit their estates directly, but preferred almost from the start 
to rely upon money rents; thus they were “ badly affected by the con- 
tinuous depreciation in the value of money, with the result that from the 
end of the thirteenth century this class of revenues, immoveably fixed a 
century or two before, was, so to speak, reduced to nothing.” 

That there was an economic as well as a moral decline of monasticism in 
the later middle ages is undoubted, and some of its most important causes 
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emerge very clearly from the two books under review. The financial 
incapacity, extravagance and bad management of the monks themselves 
certainly counted for something in the process, though M. de Valous 
finds them less culpable than does Dr. Coulton in this respect. But they 
were also badly hit by other disasters for which they were by no means to 
blame, not only by natural catastrophes such as pestilence, but also by the 
steady drain made upon their resources by the demands of lay and 
ecclesiastical authorities and (on the continent though not in England) 
by the vicious commendam system, which Dr. Coulton and M. de Valous 
unite in condemning. The final picture left by both books is a gloomy 
one; but in attempting to form a balanced judgment on the question of 
monastic finance, certain general considerations ought to be kept in mind. 

In the first place a distinction ought to be made between the thirteenth 
and early fourteenth centuries on the one hand and the later fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries on the other. There are plenty of cases of debt and 
mismanagement in the thirteenth century, but they are far less frequent 
than they become later. It was one of the weak points of Mr. Snape’s book 
that in it the last three centuries of the middle ages were in one red burial 
blent, without any chronological distinction. Dr. Coulton is, of course, 
both better informed and more fair-minded, but even he seems to the 
reviewer to do something less than justice to the thirteenth century. M. 
de Valous, on the other hand, makes it quite clear that for the Cluniac 
Order the second half of this century was a period of general prosperity, 
which continued for part of the fourteenth century. Small and poorly 
endowed houses (like some of the nunneries) had a hard struggle to exist 
at any period, but in the larger monasteries thirteenth-century England 
certainly saw a considerable number of abbots, who were notable house- 
holders and enlightened farmers. It was for men such as these (and for 
their lay compeers) that the thirteenth-century writers on estate manage- 
ment composed their treatises, and it is not without significance that 
almost all the known manuscripts of Walter of Henley are connected with 
religious houses. Let anyone study the account given by the chronicler 
Adam of Domerham of the great “ improving ” abbots of Glastonbury, 
or that given by the Peterborough chroniclers, Robert of Swapham and 
Walter of Whitlesley, of the abbots of their house during this period ; or 
the many records which survive in the British Museum and elsewhere of 
the stewardship of Henry of Eastry, who became prior of Christ Church, 
Canterbury in 1285. The achievements of these men illustrate not only 
the truth of Dr. Coulton’s contention that much depended on the capacity 
and character of the head of a house, but also the fact that, in spite of some 
ups and downs, the period up to the early years of the fourteenth century 
was one of considerable prosperity. 

It must be remembered that debts are not necessarily a mark of financial 
instability, a fact on which both Dr. Coulton and M. de Valous lay stress. 
Monastic profits were quickly invested in the purchase of land, in im- 
provements, in building, in plate and vestments, and any sudden call 
upon the resources of a house might oblige it to borrow heavily, simply 
because it was short of liquid capital. It was only when indebtedness 
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became chronic, and when loans were not invested but spent, that the 
situation was serious, and this does not seem to have been the case, in the 
majority of houses, in the thirteenth century. Moreover financial expe- 
dients, which wete misused in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries as a 
way of mortgaging future resources to meet present needs, were earlier 
often used properly as paying investments. This is notably the case with 
the system of corrodies, by which the monastery agreed to give a weekly 
pension to the corrodian, in return (in the later middle ages) for a lump 
sum. In the thirteenth century a monastery usually received some capital 
endowment, such as land, in exchange for the corrody, and the transaction 
was little more than a commercial sale of annuities. Thus the Glastonbury 
chronicler tells how “ William of Middleton, a munificent and open- 
handed man, who liked spending money and knew not how to make it, 
mortgaged his lands of Middleton so deeply to the Jews and to other 
creditors that he was on the verge of losing all his possessions. The abbot 
of Glastonbury (John of Taunton, 1274-90), in whose fee they were, paid 
his debts and found him and his wife in food for life and took the land.” 
The Peterborough chronicler similarly records a very interesting series of 
transactions, by which the abbot Godfrey of Crowland (1299-1321) 
acquired a manor worth {20 per annum, together with the advowson of 
the church and other rights, for the sum of £174 6s. 8d. and an annual 
corrody of 2os. and a robe and food to its owner. The capital expenditure 
was less than twenty years’ rent and even if the corrodian lived to a ripe 
old age, the investment was a sound one. But it was quite another matter 
when, as happened increasingly in the later middle ages, annuities were 
sold for a lump sum, which was sometimes smaller than the capitalised 
value of the annuities and which instead of being invested, was dissipated 
in unproductive uses. 

One further consideration must be borne in mind in attempting to 
understand the economic collapse of monasticism in the last two cen- 
turies of the middle ages. It is important that this collapse should not be 
viewed in isolation as a phenomenon peculiar to monasteries. Set in its 
true perspective, it may well turn out to be only one aspect of a general 
decline in the fortunes of the larger landowners, the basic cause of which 
is to be sought in economic factors outside their own control. It is 
significant that the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, which were the 
economic heyday of monasticism, were also the heyday of the great 
landowner, and that the period when the financial decay of monasticism 
was moving most swiftly is the period when large landownership (at 
least in Western Europe) was also in decline. Some blame may justly be 
laid on the mismanagement of the monks, but it seems unlikely that they 
were enormously less capable than laymen. The difference, which (as Dr. 
Coulton insists) was made to the same house by a capable or incapable 
head, can be paralleled from the history of lay households. Professor 
Baldwin’s study of the household rolls of Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, 
and of his son-in-law and successor, Thomas of Lancaster, shows that while 
the former’s household was “a model of economy and practical effici- 
ency,” the latter, “ however great his wealth, was living on a scale of 
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magnificence far beyond his means.” It seems clear that the time is ripe 
fot a much more detailed study of the fate of the landowner during the 
later middle ages, and that it is only by considering the economic decline 
of monasticism as part of this general picture that it can be viewed in the 
right perspective. It is true that the monk had a moral problem, by 
virtue of his profession, which was not shared by the lay household, and 
the great importance of Dr. Coulton’s work lies in the fact that he tackles 
this specific problem and traces the disintegration of the monastic ideal 
under the stress of the financial struggle. But from an economic stand- 
point, while the monk had some specialised sources of profit and adopted 
some specialised means (such as appropriation) of meeting a decline in his 
revenues, his economic problem was simply the problem of every other 
large household, left high and dry by the ebbing tide of manorial profits. 
Until some economic historian deals seriously with the whole history of 
estate management and landed revenues during the later middle ages, it 
will be impossible to assess the relative part played in monastic decline 
by the general causes, which were common to all big landowners, and the 
special causes (such as the exactions of Papacy and Crown and the com- 
mendam system), which form the main subject of the books under review. 
EILEEN POWER. 


JOHN LAW. 


Pau Harsin. (1) Les doctrines monétaires et financiéres en France du XVI* 
au XVIII siécle. (Alcan. 1928.) (2) Evude critique sur la bibliographie 
des eunvres de Law. (Liége: Vaillant-Carmanne. 1928.) (3) La 
banque et le systéme de Law. (The Hague: Nijhoff. 1933.) (4) Crédit 
public et banque d@état en France du XVI° au XVIII siécle. (Droz. 
1933.) (5) John Law. CEwvres completes (3 tomes). (Sirey. 1934.) 
(6) Dutot. Réflexions politiques sur les finances et le commerce (2 tomes). 
(Droz. 1935.) 


One of the few subjects treated of at length in Adam Smith’s Lectures 
but omitted in his Wealth of Nations, apart from a short reference, is the 
Financial System of John Law. Early biographies of him in English are 
thin and wooden, such as J. P. Wood’s Memoirs of the Life of John Law of 
Lauriston (1824). George Oudard’s John Law, translated into English in 
1928, is too racy to be a serious guide. The late J. S. Nicholson, in a 
review article (Economic Journal, September 1915) of Professor Prato’s 
Un Capitolo della Vita di Giovanni Law (1914), gives a succinct account of 
the life and system of Law, and ends on a highly appreciative note. “ Had 
John Law the banker rigidly confined his bank within these limits and 
restrained the too rapid growth of his vast colonial schemes, no doubt he 
would now rank as the greatest financier of history.” Professor W. R. 
Scott, in Vol. iii of his History of Joint-Stock Companies to 1720, refers in 

1 J. F. Baldwin, The Household Administration of Henry Lacy and Thomas 


of Lancaster, E. H. R., xlii (1927), pp. 161 ff. The rolls cover the years 1295-6 
1304-5 and 1313-14. f 
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detail to Law’s book Money and Trade Considered (1705) in his section on 
the Bank of Scotland, and in his account of the South Sea Company 
compares the fortunes of the latter with the equally celebrated Mississippi 
Company of France. But these and other contributions to the subject 
sink into insignificance beside the steady flow of scholarship from the 
devoted pen of M. Paul Harsin. Of those enumerated in the title of this 
review : 

(1) reveals the power of M. Harsin as a monetary historian. Although 
it is not written around Law, the four chapters devoted to him—back- 
ground, doctrine, system and results—are the fullest in the book; 
(2), as its title indicates, deals with manuscript sources and questions of 
disputed authorship. At that time (1928) it seems that M. Harsin had not 
yet searched libraries and archives in England and Scotland; (3) is a 
long article, published in Holland, which constitutes a sort of advance 
notice of the plan and subject matter of the biography which is still to 
come ; (4) is complementary to the Monetary Doctrine of 1928 and deals 
with credit and. banking projects before and after Law; (5) contains the 
works of Law himself, with a critical introduction by the editor, followed 
by Money and Trade Considered in parallel columns in English and French 
in Tome i: and shorter pieces, hitherto unpublished, in the form of 
letters and memoranda by Law under the year 1715 (Tome ii) and the 
yeats 1716-20 (Tome iti); (6), like (1), is wider than Law, and Dutot is 
worth reading for his own sake, but he is republished by M. Harsin now 
for the reason that “ ?ouvrage de l’ancien caissier de la Compagnie des 
Indes constitue un commentaire sagace et averti de l’expérience de Law.” 
Students of economic doctrine, however, will possibly have read already 
the English anonymous translation of 1739, seeing that Dutot so clearly 
helps to the understanding of Adam Smith’s Lectures and the editorial 
comments thereon. 

Could preparation be more ample ? We may be sure that the definitive 
biography will say with critical appraisement all that can be said for 
Law; for M. Harsin has taken the Scottish invader to his heart, but we 
should like in advance to express the hope that the biographer will relate 
the events of 1719 and 1720 in England and France. Professor Scott 
limits himself to comparison and contrast. But what, if any, was the inter- 
action between the two manias ? I suspect that the concrete influence was 
slight, with each country going its own mad way blindly, but that the 
infection of atmosphere was intense. Cantillon, the English banker, 
watched the drama in Paris. Did any French merchant watch it in 
London P 

In spite of Professor Nicholson’s commendation, M. Harsin must not 
expect English readers to swallow Law too easily. For myself, I would not 
agree that the two phases of Law’s life are separable. Law the venture- 
some banker and Law the imperial gambler; one fed the other, without 
the other each was lifeless, and there was poison in the diet. It is easy to 
say that the inflation of 1717-20 was less hurtful to France than the 
deflation which followed. But can you have inflation without deflation ? 
Is it not a major criticism of Law’s scheme of finance that it sowed the 
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seed of its own ruin ? If M. Harsin thinks of translating into English the 
famous epitaph on Law, may we in modesty offer the following : 


Here lies the ingenious Scot 
Of peerless reputation, 
Who landed France in a hospital cot 
By rule of quadratic equation. 
C. Rep Ate 


SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


A. S. DiaMonp. Primitive Law. (Longmans, Green & Co. 135.256.) 
Primitive Law is perhaps a misnomer. Part III is alone concerned with what 
is usually treated under this head, and even in this part there is much that is 
derived from a study of later stages in legal development. The most interesting 
chapters of the book are concerned not with primitive tribes but with the more 
complex legal institutions of settled and highly organised peoples. The 
anthropologists will find comparatively little to interest them. Though funda- 
mentally the book is a criticism of the work of Sir Henry Maine, it is less an 
attack on Maine the amateur anthropologist than an attack on Maine the 
amateur biblical scholar and the student of the early codes. The need for a new 
work on the natural history of law—if law has a natural history—is evident. 
Each portion of the subject has naturally been left to the specialists in the 
various fields, and the lawyer who would co-ordinate the results of modern 
research must needs take the whole of knowledge to be his province. Mr. 
Diamond has written an interesting and challenging book. As a classical 
scholar he is equipped to deal with part at least of the vast subject, and no one 
who has not even more equipment can effectively challenge his conclusions. 
Unlike Maine, he has referred to some of the sources of his information. What 
he has not made clear is whether he has used others which he has not quoted. 
His main thesis is that the early codes were essentially secular, but that for 
reasons which he explains the administration of and, above all, instruction in 
the law became the prerogative of the priests. Since they were concerned prim- 
arily with the law which ought to be administered and less with the law which 
was in fact administered, there are in the extant codes considerable quantities 
of interpolated rules which are rather what the priests thought the law ought 
to be than what it was. It is at this point that one begins to seek information. 
For instance, the author quotes the Hebrew Code from Exodus. He divides it 
into the main and authentic code and the priestly additions. Obviously, 
biblical scholars must have given attention to this subject; and the question 
which the lawyer will put is whether this division has the unanimous approval 
of the specialists, or whether it is a new theory developed by Mr. Diamond 
himself. Certainly when he comes to Roman Law the author accepts the view 
put forward in his early days by Lambert, without mentioning that this view 
is not accepted by the great majority of civilians. His reconstructions of Anglo- 
Saxon legal history, too, are not in the books. In short, the author may be 
right—if there is such a thing as truth in history—but his views are daring and 
original, and every one of his conjectures deserves a thesis by a competent 
specialist. The result is a highly interesting and provocative book for which 
the research student will be grateful for stimulating suggestions. 

W. Ivor JENNINGS. 


E. H. Carrer. Studies in Norwich Cathedral History. (Norwich: Jarrold and 
Sons. 1935.) This work is concerned with the transcribing, translating, and 
editing of two documents bearing upon the history of Norwich Cathedral 
Priory. They are, as Mr. Carter remarks, “ related in that both record episcopal 
efforts to control the conduct and administrative activities of the priory.” The 
first is an account of the visitation process carried out in 1308 by Bishop John 
Salmon. The second records Archbishop Arundel’s judgment on various 
points of controversy between Bishop Alexander de Totington and Prior 
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Robert de Brunham in 1411. The editor has done his work very competently, 
taking much trouble to set his documents in their proper background in the 
general history of the house. Samples of material such as this, not usually 
easily accessible to the student, are valuable, providing, as they do, vivid 
glimpses into the everyday life of a great foundation now past the zenith of 
its glory. But the documents are important not merely as containing material 
for the study of the internal discipline, or the domestic economy of the house, 
but because they may be ranged with evidence from other cathedral foundations 
to illustrate the institutional development of the capitular body. For Norwich 
Priory was not only a great monastery, but it was one of the few examples of 
that peculiarly English phenomenon, the monastic cathedral chapter. It is very 
probable that the origin of the capitular body may be found in the bishop’s 
household, his familia, as it existed in patristic times. Pressure of circumstances 
separated the bishop from his familia, who still remained the guardians of the 
cathedra, gradually assuming the characteristics of a cathedral body, appearing 
now, in practice, as an independent entity. The medieval period witnesses the 
gradual hammering out and construction of a new scheme of relations to pre- 
vail between the bishop and the chapter in the altered circumstances. In England 
this was complicated when, as at Norwich, regulars were substituted for the 
secular clerks, the original personnel of the familia. For the bishop became, in 
theory, abbot and head of the body, claiming this right in addition to his 
ordinary power of control by visitation exercised over all the non-exempt 
religious houses of his diocese. Thus the Norwich evidence must be considered 
in conjunction with the mass of privileges, grants, and exemptions, on which 
the chapter of Christ Church, Canterbury, based their relations with the arch- 
bishop ; and in union also with the similar material, crowned by Bishop John de 
Pontoise’s “ Composition” in 1284, which the monks of Winchester used for 
a like purpose. Only thus is it possible to attempt to formulate the funda- 
mental principles of the constitutional relations prevailing between the medieval 
monastic chapter and their diocesan. 
GEOFFREY TEMPLEMAN. 


Frances M. Paces (editor). Wellingborough Manorial Accounts, 1258-1323. 
(Northamptonshire Record Society. Vol. viii. 1936.) Students of medieval 
agriculture will be grateful to Miss Page for her second instalment of the 
ministers’ accounts of the Crowland Abbey manors. The first, published in 
the appendix to her book on the Crowland estates, revealed an unsuspected 
wealth of manorial accounts relating mostly to Cottenham and Oakington in 
Cambridgeshire. The present book publishes the almost equally full Welling- 
borough series, of which the earlier book gave only a single example. The 
accounts have been transcribed, edited, and some of them translated, with an 
accuracy and scholarly care which we have learned to expect from Miss 
Page, and are prefaced by a very simple introduction. The absence of anything 
unfamiliar in the introduction is apparently due to the absence of anything 
startling and original in the manor itself. Wellingborough was one of the most 
important of the Abbey’s estates, in fact its principal estate in Northampton- 
shire, and was subject to the same administrative control, and the same system 
of liveries in kind and payments as the other Crowland manors. Like them 
it possessed most of the features of the typical medieval manor: a large 
demesne farm, a nucleus of xafivi operarii, three open fields. Indeed, the 
approximation to the ideal type and the similarity to the other estates of the 
Abbey are so close as to suggest to the reader a disturbing thought that 
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the recent tendency to stress the regional variations in the manorial types is by 
itself as unnecessarily simple as the earlier generalisations of the Seebohm 
school. On the Crowland estates, as on the bulk of other estates known to 
historians, the character of landownership and the methods of management 
adopted by the owners appear to be at least as important as regional variations 
in the geographical and racial background. Even a cursory comparison of the 
data of Wellingborough with that of the honour of Higham Ferrers belonging 
to the Duchy of Lancaster shows that a great deal in the Wellingborough 
economy was due not so much to its situation in the east Midlands as to its 
membership of the Crowland system. May we hope that Miss Page will one 
day be tempted to extend her exploration of manorial sources to the neigh- 
bouring estates of other landlords and produce a collection of comparable 
evidence from non-monastic estates, similarly edited and tabulated? And if 
and when this future occasion occurs, the Editor will be well advised to con- 
sider a few corrections to the system of tabulation she has at present adopted. 
Her column of the “ Reeve’s Net Balance” and the discussion of its evidence 
in the text is rather meaningless. The figures which it contains represent not 
the profits of the estate but the condition of the account between the estate and 
the landlord. The apparent “losses” or “‘ very small profits” are merely 
evidence of prompt transference of the revenues to the landlord. The column 
of the “ Abbot’s gross Profits ”’ is nearer the real figures of profits, but is also 
very inexact. A close approximation to the real profits of the estate can only 
be made by substracting from the figures in this column the amounts of 
“ foreign receipts ” and adding to them the value of grain and stock regularly 
sent to Crowland and to the other estates of the Abbey. It seems also that in the 
Survey summarised on p. xxiv the “‘ meadow” (with a question mark) of 
1604 acres is not a meadow but the third field. This is obvious both from the 
context of the survey and from the acreage which the grange accounts indicate. 
M. M. Postan. 


Hans VAN WERVEKE. De Gentsche Stadsfinancien in de Middeleeuwen. (Brussels : 
Marcel Hayez. 1934.) Professor van Werveke’s scholarly and comprehensive 
study will take its place by the side of Biicher’s classic book on the finances of 
Frankfort, and Espinas’s survey of the finances of Douai. That Ghent should 
have been one of the latest of the great continental and even Flemish towns to 
attract a student of public finance seems very strange. It was the proudest and 
the most important of the Flemish urban centres, and under the Arteveldes it 
not only shouldered great military and political burdens, but also had to supply 
a great deal of money to the cause of the Flemish towns. The financial difh- 
culties of the town, however, were much older than the Hundred Years War. 
The thirteenth century, which was the period of Ghent’s tise to economic 
greatness, witnessed also the accumulation of public debt and the beginning 
of that insolvency from which successive governments found no rest and no 
escape. The aristocratic government of the thirteenth century (the “ thirty- 
nine”) tried to cover the needs of a growing city by borrowing, instead of 
developing their rather primitive and irregular system of taxation. They bene- 
fited from the rents accruing from the expansion of the city over the municipal 
commons, but over and above that, they had to sell rents, in the manner of other 
continental towns, thus mortgaging in advance their future revenues. Most 
burdensome of all was their indebtedness to foreign financiers, chiefly the 
merchants of Arras, who throughout the second half of the century were 
heavily investing in the public debt of the Flemish towns. It was not until 
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well in the fourteenth century that the dead weight of the Arras debt could be 
shaken off, but the end of the aristocratic government and the end of the Arras 
debt did not bring any lasting relief. The demands of both the Count and the 
King, the expenses of town government, and above all the cost of the inde- 
pendent political and military action on which the town was soon to embark, 
plunged it in chronic deficits which were continually met by borrowing and the 
sale of rents. This chronicle of the successive financial tribulations and expedi- 
ents fills the second part of the book. The earlier chapters are devoted to a 
description of the financial machinery and of the local currency. Over the 
greater part of the period covered by the book, i.e., throughout most of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the chief branches of revenue were managed 
separately and each strictly earmarked. Among the earliest and the most inde- 
pendent were the revenues of the échevins. But the constitutional issues of 
finance were not those of unification of management, which came in the end 
without much friction, but those of financial responsibility and of public audit. 
The complete financial irresponsibility of the officials was ended in the late 
twenties of the thirteenth century, and public audit became an important and 
highly ceremonious public function. To English readers the part which the 
Count played in settling the issue will appear somewhat inconsistent with 
what they have always been told of the relative independence of Flemish towns. 
In England the Crown hardly ever interfered in urban finance, and was con- 
cerned only with the payment of the farm and with loans occasionally exacted 
from the boroughs. 
M. M. Posran. 


HERMANN WIESSNER. Twing und Bann, Eine Studie iiber Herkunft, Wesen und 
Wandlung der Zwing- und Bannrechte. (Leipzig: Verlag Rohrer. 1935. RM. 4.) 
Dr. Wiessner describes very impressively the different meanings and interpreta- 
tions of that ancient formula of Twing und Bann, which expresses jurisdictional 
and economic powers and privileges of a wide range and great variety. His 
aim is to relate its different meanings to local and temporal variation of back- 
ground. But, hard as this task is, it seems light and non-controversial in com- 
parison with the fundamental question of the origin and first purpose of the 
formula. Any attempt to deal with this problem must lead to the more general 
controversy, as to the main source to which the earliest evidence should be 
traced: to pure folk-law and “ customs” or to imposed law of a more statu- 
tory kind. Broadly speaking, Dr. Wiessner tends to the latter view and, being 
a pupil of Alfons Dopsch, he presents us with an especially careful study of 
Frankish materials. English readers will be grateful for his useful summaries 
of a highly technical literature, but, being familiar with some recent criticisms of 
Dopsch’s work on the late Roman Empire and early German history they will 
watch with interest this new tendency in the Viennese school. 

MarrTIN WEINBAUM. 


J. H. Kernxamp. De Handel op den Vijand, 1572-1609. Vol. I. 1588-1609. 
(Utrecht: Kemink en Zoon. G. 4.75.) Dr. J. H. Kernkamp has terminated his 
“survey of the quarrels which arose in the Dutch Republic, and of the com- 
plications in which the Republic became involved, as a result of the trade 
relations between the rebellious provinces and the territory of the enemy.” 
His first volume, which covered the period from 1572 to 1588, was a doctoral 
thesis published in 1931; the second volume of De Handel op den Vijand, 
1572-1609, bears no indication of date and carries the story to the final year 
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mentioned in the title. The author makes little attempt to assist his readers by 
formal elegance, nor does he do them the charity of an occasional statement 
of the position reached in the course of the argument. This does not alter the 
fact that his work is a storehouse brimful of important and new materials from 
the archives of Holland and Zeeland, of Wismar, and of Rostock, supplemented 
by numerous printed works. Heckscher has pointed out that the study of Dutch 
economic developments is of value because it presents an antithesis to mer- 
cantilism (Mercantilism, 1, p. 353). Kernkamp’s work certainly shows to what 
extent, during the period between the beginning of the revolt and the beginning 
of the twelve years’ truce, the United Provinces deviated from the orthodox 
methods of economic warfare practised by the old-established monarchies. 
With great wealth of detail we are shown the working of the Dutch system 
of trading with the enemy. When Thomas Bodley, the new English member of 
the Dutch Council of State, insisted, early in 1589, that the export to Spain of 
masts, ropes, pitch and grain should be prohibited, the States General replied 
that they had neither gold nor silver mines from which to draw money neces- 
sary for the prosecution of the war. God had given the Republic other means : 
“* traficque ende negotiatie”’ (II, p. 21). It was with money levied on trade (convoys 
and licences) that the Dutch navy had been built (p. 10). The Republic could 
not have endured if it had thrown itself into unlimited warfare, and the necessity 
to remain a going concern was still causing trouble to its English allies when the 
war of liberation had become a distant memory. Kernkamp also shows the 
gradual emergence of the Republic from its position of tutelage towards 
England to one of real independence, a process due to a considerable extent to 
the political genius of Oldenbarnevelt (cf. the report of the English ambassador 
Winwood at the end of 1604, on p. 304). Though the main theme of the book 
remains the trade between the Republic on the one hand and the Southern 
Netherlands and Spain on the other, Kernkamp is naturally forced to deal at 
length with the trade of other countries. The English reader will be most 
interested in what the author has to say about Anglo-Dutch trade difficulties, 
about the endless recriminations and negotiations to which they gave rise. 
Down to 1604 England was the most determined adversary of the Republic’s 
policy of trading with the enemy. But the Anglo-Spanish treaty of that year 
changed the situation. English merchants henceforth wished to reopen trade 
with the Spanish Netherlands, while the Republic remained determined to keep 
a stranglehold on this trade. The last word has not yet been said on this subject. 
The very fact that Dr. Kernkamp breaks new ground makes it inevitable that 
we shall have to wait for others—or for himself—to elucidate certain details of 
his work. The blockade of the Flemish ports and the closure of the Scheldt are 
matters requiring further investigation. Even the technique of the closure is 
described by historians in abstract terms rather than visualised as a concrete 
process. Nor is the matter of its legal basis finally elucidated. As long as the 
war lasted the closure of the Scheldt could be justified as an emergency measure 
dictated by military needs. But during the truce (and still more after the final 
settlement of 1648) the economic servitude of the Southern Netherlands had 
to be put upon a permanent peace basis. Kernkamp shows to what extent the 
closure of the Scheldt at the time of the twelve years’ truce was due to the 
desire of the Zeelanders to obtain for themselves the trade of Antwerp (II 344 
sqq.). With pathetic blindness the people of Middelburg neglected the warnings 
of Antwerp that the trade of the Scheldt would go, not to Zeeland but to 
Dunkirk, Rotterdam and Amsterdam. Throughout the second volume the 
rivalries, the particularism and the jealousies of the different provinces, and 
especially the ill-will that existed between Holland and Zeeland, form an 
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rtant part of the story. It is a credit to the author that, by his method of 
Gacniis ation he ib eonuied his readers to realise the part played by 

rovincialism in the economic life, the economic policy and therefore the 
political history of the Merchant Republic. He has brought us appreciably 
nearer to the work of historical synthesis in which the religious idealism, the 
patrician culture and the ruthless bourgeois economics of the Dutch Republic 
will be given their due place and balanced proportion. The author has made 

ood use of the available materials for the English aspects of the story, but one 
would have liked to see the reports of the R.H.M.C. represented in his biblio- 
graphy by more than the volumes of the Hatfield papers (the last of which, 
published in 1933 and covering the important year 1604, has been overlooked). 

G. J. RENIER. 


OHN STRADLING. The Storie of the Lower Borowes of Merthyrmawr. Editors : 
H. J. Randall and William Rees. (South Wales and Monmouth Record Society 
Publications, No. 1. n.d.) The estate of Merthyrmawr lay on the west bank 
of the Ogmore valley and constituted one of the original manors created 
within the marcher lordship of Glamorgan. An entertaining account of a 
series of actions of trespass and possession, supplemented by reports of three 
cases in Star Chamber, was written by a member of the family of Sir Edward 
Stradling, the lord of the manor, in the closing years of the sixteenth century ; 
and this the editors have now printed, with a documented introduction and 
notes prepared by Mr. Randall. The land in dispute consisted of some 500 
acres of sand and rough grazing fronting on to the foreshore of Swansea Bay. 
The profits must have been inconsiderable, being little more than the proceeds 
of a warren and the cropping of marram grass which was employed in mat- 
making. And, as was not infrequently the case in sixteenth-century disputes 
about obscure and elusive titles, the costs and troubles of litigation were a 
measure less of the value of the property in question than of the imperilled 
amour propre of the local magnates and their partisans. First-hand narratives 
of this order are surely rare. This one gives us valuable information about 
social behaviour in a community in which a civil action could not long be 
sustained without the calling in cf criminal procedure to deal with the more 
Serious wrongs created by violence and riots. For the legal historian the 
volume will provide some useful material on the mingling of actions in the 
bishop’s and sessions courts and the Court of the Marches. Mr. Randall as a 
lawyer seems to have done his work competently, although in a minor matter 
he would appear to do the Stradlings wrong in accusing them of a derogatory 
misuse of the word “ ferme ” when referring to their adversary’s sub-manor of 
Candleston. This person is Operating quite clearly as “‘fermor,” i.e., tenant, 
and not as lord. 


A. V. JupGEs. 


_H. Levy-Brunw. Histoire de la Lettre de Change en France aux XVII* et XVIII 
Siecles. (Receuil Sirey. 1933. 100 fr.) This treatise possesses value as a sys- 
tematic enquiry into the law and, to some extent, the custom of the bill of 
exchange. But little interest is admittedly displayed in the problems lying 
behind the lawyers’ texts. It is therefore much to be hoped that, guided by the 
legal interpretations now so exhaustively worked over by the learned author, 
one of his students in the Faculté de Droit at Paris will one of these days investi- 
gate the reality behind the formalism of the ordinances and arréts, and give us a 
real history of the use of commercial instruments in this long period of expan- 
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sion. For economic historians are still very much in the dark as to the con- 
formity, or lack of it, on both sides of the Channel between normal merchants’ 
practice and the letter of the law relating to such matters as endorsement, 
acceptance and protest, and the formulation of the order clause. How far, for 
example, did the commercial world observe the injunction of the famous 
codifying Ordonnance of 1673 that the nature of “ value received”? should be 
specified on the document ? To what extent, even when observed, did it fulfil 
its object of preventing fraud on the part of the purchaser of the bill? The 
lawyers of the seventeenth century were of two minds about the legality of a 
drawee’s claim to make payment of a bill before due date. This delicious 
Opportunity for the casuistry of the commentator was settled eventually in the 
negative. The author says that it was a matter of considerable practical interest 
in view of the desire of drawees to exploit in their own favour the frequent 
changes in the rating of current money. One would like to know how often the 
question did arise in practice. French commercial law is always alleged to have 
maintained the strongest conceivable bias against the accommodation bill ; 
and its intolerance of transactions that failed to conform to the doctrine of 
distantia loci is used to explain the failure of the bearer clause to obtain a footing. 
Professor Levy-Bruhl makes it pretty clear, however, that this bias has been 
exaggerated. During the period in question there was no enactment in force, 
except for a short time during the years of the Mississippi Scheme, condemning 
bills payable to bearer. In practice the bearer clause was little used, the need for 
free negotiation being ordinarily met, where direction to pay to order gave 
insufficient liquidity, by endorsement in blank. Chapter V, which treats in 
great detail of the mode, time, place, etc. of payment, should be extremely 
useful to all students of the history of commercial law. The concluding chapter 
on the jurisdiction and competence of the consular courts and the important 
court of the Conservation des Foires at Lyons, is by comparison meagre, and the 
relationship between these commercial tribunals and the remainder of the legal 
system is left very obscure. The volume furnishes some 100 pages of piéces 
iustificatives in addition to numerous long citations in the footnotes, and con- 
cludes with an interesting analytical table setting out the articles relating to 
bills of exchange in Jacques Savary’s code of 1673, the abortive code of the 
commission set up by Miromesnil in 1778, another projected codification of 
the year IX of the Revolution, and its sequel in the Code de Commerce of 1807. 
A. V. JuDGEs. 


W.G. Hoskins. Industry, Trade, and People in Exeter, 1688-1800, (Manchester 
University Press. 1935. 9s.) Members of the Exeter Research Group have done 
valuable work on the history of their city in the Middle Ages. Mr. Hoskins’s 
contribution to their series breaks new ground, for it deals with a modern 
period, and with economic and social, in place of municipal and ecclesiastical, 
history. He describes Exeter as Defoe saw it—an industrial town, the centre of 
a great manufacture of serges. His survey is thorough and very interesting. If 
similar studies could be made of all the chief outports, our understanding of 
English commerce in the eighteenth century would be much fuller than it is 
at present. Trade in Exeter during this period underwent many changes of 
fortune. Having escaped, towards 1700, from the restrictions imposed on it 
by London merchants, Exeter gained both a direct export to the Continent and 
a dyeing and finishing industry. But the manufacture of kersies, the old staple 
industry of Devonshire, had been declining in face of keen competition from 
the north. When the revival came, it was a new enterprise that prospered—the 
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making of perpetuanas and serges. For a time, in the early eighteenth century, 
these fabrics were the chief manufactured goods exported from England. But 
their predominance did not last for long. It was challenged by the cheaper and 
lighter stuffs from Norwich, and this competition proved more serious than 
that of the Irish manufacture, which Exeter clothiers had so dreaded in earlier 
times. The export of serges fell off towards the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Yet again there was a recovery. Trade, first with Germany, then with Italy, 
increased substantially—the reasons are not altogether clear. After 1763 there 
was a fresh period of prosperity, ended by the American Revolution. A few 
years later, the French war struck another blow from which the manufacture 
never recovered. As a matter of fact it would in any case have moved very soon 
to the north, and the effect of the war was only to make that movement more 
sudden and catastrophic. Mr. Hoskins gives an interesting description of the 
town, the different classes of inhabitants, their standard of life and their in- 
dustrial organisation. He also shows how and why the East India Company 
maintained the industry of Exeter for many years at the expense of its share- 
holders. The volume is illustrated with some useful and decorative sketch 
maps. 
ConraD GILL. 


STANISLAW SIEGEL. Ceny w Warszawie w latach, 1701-1815. (Lwow: Kasa 
Im. J. Mianowskiego. 1936.) Like its two preceding volumes on Polish prices, 
of which notice was given in the Review for October 1935, a French summary 
and table headings and index in French make more accessible the elaborate 
studies on Polish prices now going on. This volume on Warsaw over the 
eighteenth century follows the same ground-plan as the others. The material 
is drawn mainly from the Central Archives of Warsaw (mostly the municipal 
records, but supplemented by military and royal records), amounting to some 
7o2 manuscript volumes, and from some seventy-nine periodicals, used mostly 
for the cereal prices. They cover a fairly full range of agricultural products, 
and food and drink, clothing, building materials, metals and wages. On the 
more monetary side, the volume collects much material on bimetallic ratios, 
gold and silver content of coins, and some interest data. The prices are first 
given in contemporary money of account but the indices are based on the silver 
prices. Considerable difficulty appears to have been found in reducing weights 
and measures to comparability, always a matter of concern to price historians. 
The great mass of details is grouped into quinquennial averages and finally, 
by main groups, presented graphically. The arithmetic average, unweighted, 
is used. The remarks on the earlier volumes as to the use of metal content and 
the nature of the averages also apply to the present volume. But, again, this 
range of data covering an important centre in eastern Europe during an impor- 
tant century is ably presented and the volume is of considerable importance to 
students of monetary history and prices. 


H. A. SHANNON. 


S.P. Turin. From Peter the Great to Lenin. (P. S. King. 1935. 9s.) This book 
is described in the sub-title as being “a history of the Russian labour move- 
ment with special reference to trade unionism.” The author was honorary 
secretary of the Executive Committee of the First Moscow Trades Council 
which was influential from the autumn of 1905 in securing better organisation 
of Russian trade unions, and which was the subject of a thesis for Moscow 
University published by Mr. Turin in 1913. The period of the 1905-6 revolution 
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is the core of the present outline, and Mr. Turin is able here to supplement his 
printed sources by personal experience and by some manuscript material, such 
as factory inspectors’ reports. The earlier chapters give a sketch of the develop- 
ment of Russian labour legislation (mainly existent on paper only) and of cer- 
tain forms of workers’ organisations, since the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. The appendices are of more value. Among them ate included the 
text of the rules of the union of workers employed in the tea-distributing trade, 
which became the standard for the whole Moscow industrial region ; figures 
as to the number of strikes and strikers between 1895 and 1904 ; and figures as 
to wages and prices of food between 1901 and 1915. Russian statistics are very 
unsatisfactory and the references made to their scope and method might have 
been expanded with advantage, but it is convenient to have such data thus col- 
lected. Fuller information is given in the article on workers’ family budget 
enquiries in Soviet Russia, 1922-7, reprinted here from the International Labour 
Review (vol. xx, 1929). Mr. Turin also prints a lecture of his (1927) on the 
co-operative movement in Russia. There is a useful, but not a critical, biblio- 
gtaphy, which includes some important Soviet publications, though a wider 
range of these might have been expected. 
B. H. SuMNER. 


A. BEzanson, R. D. Gray, and M. Hussey. Prices in Colonial Pennsylvania. 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1935. $4.00.) This volume 
from the Research Department of the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce is another reminder of the interest now being taken in the accumulation 
and study of price data, especially in America. It gives the wholesale prices of 
the major commodities handled in the Philadelphia area between 1720 and 1775. 
The authors emphasise its special importance as giving prices from soon after 
the founding of the colony and thus, with the other volumes promised, a 
picture from the beginning. The main source of the material is the newspaper 
literature of the period, prices current given by the merchants in their corre- 
spondence, and the correspondence itself. The prices are truly wholesale 
prices. They relate mostly to food and drink—particularly wheat, flour and 
bread, and beef and pork—to staves and naval stores (with some iron), various 
West Indian products, such as sugar, molasses and rum, and some staples im- 
ported from Europe. Special chapters deal with the trade in British goods and 
with the sterling exchange. Standard methods are followed in handling the 
material and call for little comment. Average monthly and annual indices are 
given for each commodity. These are combined into the two main indices of 
twelve and twenty commodities respectively, and the results given both by 
arithmetic and geometric averaging. From the nature of the material and the 
trade these final indices are heavily weighted by the foodstuff group. Scattered 
throughout the text are valuable comparisons of commodities expressed in 
terms of one another, ¢.g., bushels of wheat and pounds of bread exchanging 
for a hundredweight of flour in each year, first the appreciation of tobacco in 
terms of flour and then its depreciation. One would like to see more of this in 
general studies as it gives a background to the relative changes in currents of 
production. But what gives this volume an especial importance is its most 
liberal quotation from the correspondence of the merchants concerned. The 
letter books have been preserved in many instances and, naturally, throw all 
kinds of side-lights on prices and business conditions—as well as easing a 
text almost rigid with figures. Variation in harvests, droughts affecting not 
merely the crops, but also the flour and iron mills, the arrival and departure of 
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shipping, ice in the port and the river, changes of fashion and of taste, war and 
peace—all are abundantly illustrated from the letters. The authors have taken 
to heart the instruction of a merchant to his sons: “ get the best information 
thou canst.” ‘These letters show the merchants busy at this task, and their 
letters explain many curious short-term fluctuations. Despite expected good 
harvests, “ that prices were on the whole maintained throughout 1767 probably 
can be explained by the fact that, by the middle of August, Philadelphians were 
aware ‘ that there was little or no flour in Belfast ?”—so our authors note and 

uote. The temptation to give more samples is great ; one cannot be resisted. 
Faced with a dull market for his rice, a merchant thought of London in 1746 
but, “‘ we have advice from thence that the mortality amongst the cattle in 
England has so greatly lessened their milk that it has a great effect on the sale 
of rice and reduced price so low that it cannot be shipped.” A. A. Milne’s 
Mary Jane need not kick off her shoe: there wouldn’t be lovely rice pudding 
for dinner again! If this illustrates the economists’ complementarity, the 
authors’ discussion (pp. 106-7) illustrates the special competitive uses of wheat 
for human and animal consumption. The general course of prices may be 
summarised as follows: a fairly rapid rise in the early 1720’s, a slow fall in 
the later, low levels throughout the 1730’s, a sharp peak round 1741, low levels 
in the middle 1740’s, a high plateau in the 1750’s—quite clearly a new permanent 
high level—and three peaks in 1762, 1766 and 1772, all rising from a distinctly 
higher level. The chapter on Sterling Exchange deals with the general mechan- 
ism of the foreign trade. The balance of payments with England was perma- 
nently adverse and debts to London were settled by bills on the West Indies 
and Portugal where it was favourable and also by commodity payments. It is 
clear that the latter were important. Specie payments were rare, coin being 
scarce, and the colonial paper money was imperfectly handled. The exchange 
rate of 185 at the beginning of 1748 had fallen to 165 by the end of the year. 
Both Philadelphian and home merchants had trouble enough here. But the 
£ was not silver in the eighteenth century, as a curious footnote on p. 314 
would suggest. The authors have contented themselves with the accumulation 
and analysis of price data and excused themselves from “‘ many unexplored 
fields,” such as changes in the amount of credit, bimetallic ratios, changes in 
Eerie technique, and population. Within their own field they have done 
well. 

H. A. SHANNON. 


Watrer BuckINGHAM SmirH and ArrHuR Harrison Core. Fluctuations in 
American Business, 1790-1860. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
$5.00. Humphrey Milford. Oxford University Press. 1935. 21s.) The purpose 
of this book is to present the chief statistical series which can be drawn from 
the available records to illustrate the course of business fluctuations in the United 
States between 1790 and 1860. The material is gratifyingly full: in the first 
of the three periods into which the authors divide their seventy years, the 
records yield a comprehensive list of wholesale prices, an index of security 
ptices, a course of foreign and domestic rates of exchange, all monthly, together 
with some semi-annual figures for the specie reserves of certain banks ; by the 
last period there have been added to these an index of the physical volume of 
goods traded, an index of public land sales (which provide an interesting ex- 
pression of speculative activity), and a greatly widened range of information 
concerning banking and the money market. These figures are accompanied 
by a commentary which sketches the economic background, calls attention to 
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the salient points of the statistical record, and suggests some explanations of 
its movements. Though the authors do not set out to provide a general account 
of the economic history of their period, they thus provide much more than the 
taw materials of further study, and their work will be found thoroughly read- 
able and informative : all the more so, because they do not set about the break- 
ing up of their series into hypothetical elements, but follow the plain record 
month by month. The lucid and workmanlike quality of their exposition will 
commend itself to every reader. The interest of their book to the student of 
business fluctuations needs no comment. We would here call attention rather 
to certain points in which it illustrates the value of an exact statistical record to 
the economic historian at large. The influence on the United States at this 
time of economic conditions in the outside world, and especially in Great 
Britain, will be generally recognised ; but here in the movements of specie and 
the state of the merchandise balance of payments, and in the relative move- 
ments of the prices of home-produced and imported goods, we can trace year 
by year (indeed, in many cases, month by month) the effects of fluctuations in 
the westward flow of capital and in the demand for American exports. Again, 
the differences of regional characteristics in a vast and partially developed conti- 
nent go almost without saying; but here, by comparing the movements of 
stock prices with the sales of public lands, or the relative stability of the stocks 
of New England railroads with the more volatile course of stocks of railroads 
elsewhere, or changes in bankers’ assets in north and south, or the movements 
of agricultural and industrial prices, we can give to these changing relations 
temporal position and an order of magnitude. Nor is it only that common 
knowledge can be given more precise expression : it seems also that the accepted 
narrative may sometimes be found to be mistaken. Notably is this so in the 
determination of turning-points, in which the striking events of one year may 
lead to the neglect of other points at which a change of direction has been 
scarcely less marked, though not displayed by vivid incident. Sometimes, again, 
the course of events proves to have. differed from that which contemporary 
conditions would lead us to expect. We may quote one passage which illus- 
trates both possibilities. ‘The movement of railroad-stock prices after 1852 
... Offers many a surprise when compared with the picture of the fifties as seen 
through the usual non-statistical accounts. From them alone, one would gain 
the impression of an ever-welling flood of speculation, stimulated by the rapid 
growth of the country, the increase of gold supplies, the rise of prices, and 
the renewed inflow of foreign capital—a flood of speculation which, after the 
sudden collapse of the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company, finally broke 
its levees ; and, as Sumner says, ‘ stocks fell 40 or 50 per cent.’ In fact, the 
movement of stock prices over these years contrasts broadly with the descrip- 
tive accounts available: it is both less spectacular and less simple. Generally 
speaking, it exhibits a downward course, which may be taken as representing 
the average change in values up to 1857.” (P. 109.) 
E. H. PuHeitrs Brown. 


J. A. P. G. Boor. De Twentsche Katoennijverheid, 1830-73. Bijdragen voor 
Economische Gescheidenis onder leiding van Prof. Dr. Z. W. Sneller. (Amster- 
dam: H. J. Paris. 1935.) Dr. Boot has written a careful and detailed study of 
the development of the cotton industry in Twente, a district situated close to 
the German border and including the towns of Enschede and Almelo, which at 
the present day is the main cotton manufacturing area of Holland. The story 
of its growth from the backward domestic industry of 1830, in which even the 
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fly shuttle was unknown, to the power-driven machinery of 1873 is particularly 
interesting to an English reader, who can here see, from the other side, the 
reaction against the flood of English cotton exports and the growth of a native 
cotton industry built partly on Government encouragement and partly on those 
exports of twist and machinery which caused such controversy in Lancashire in 
the early nineteenth century. The aspect of Dutch economic history in the 
early nineteenth century which is most familiar to the English reader is probably 
that commemorated in Canning’s rhyme on the refusal to grant reciprocity in 
commercial treaties. This book will give him some idea of the fears which 
underlay that refusal. The Dutch were not theoretically protectionist. The 
memory that their country’s economic position in the two preceding centuries 
had been founded on the policy of free trade was deeply rooted; and after a 
short period of high tariffs forced upon the Government by Belgian interests, 
they reverted, after the separation in 1830, as far as goods imported into Holland 
were concerned, to a system of low duties which practically gave no protection 
at all. Imports into the Dutch East Indies were a different question. The 
strength of English economic organisation and its need for markets gave rise 
to the fear on the Dutch side that England might aim at annexation, or at least 
at the exchange for compensation of the Dutch colonies, as had happened with 
Cape Colony. The Dutch authorities wanted Dutch goods to prevent the 
growth of English commercial influence, and the foundation in 1824 of the 
Nederlandsche Handels-Maatschappij (N.H.M.), a semi-official exporting body, 
provided an organisation for the purpose, which succeeded in increasing the 
export of Dutch (or rather Belgian) cotton goods from a value of f1.87,943 in 
1823 to fl.3,507,640 in 1829. The loss of Belgium in 1830 deprived the N.H.M. 
of an indigenous cotton industry making goods suitable for export, and the 
Government then turned to the old-fashioned domestic industry in Twente. 
This was of a kind which had flourished in many places in Europe during the 
eighteenth century, producing coarse goods for peasant consumption; and 
its adaptation to the production of standardised “‘ calicoes ” for export, under 
the stimulus of Government loans, encouragement for machinery, favourable 
contracts made by the N.H.M. at a loss to themselves, and a protective duty in 
the Dutch Hast Indies of at least 124 per cent. up to 1865 (and during the early 
thirties twice that amount), forms a very interesting study of the building up 
of an industry under conditions which differed as widely as could be imagined 
from those under which the English cotton industry flourished. Many mistakes 
were made, and the cost was greater than it need have been ; but the industry 
progressed. It depended until after 1860 almost entirely on English mule twist, 
and very largely on English yarn for weft. Spinning machinery was introduced 
as early as 1830, but was not a success until the building of railways in the 
sixties made it possible to use German coal cheaply, for the waterways of 
Twente were not very satisfactory. Weaving was done entirely on the hand 
loom until 1846, when the first power looms were introduced ; they began to 
spread in the later *fifties. The early mills depended largely on foreigners for 
their technical knowledge, mainly on Englishmen, though a few experts came 
from Belgium and Alsace. Machinery came from England and Belgium—it was 
smuggled from the former in the earlier part of the period—but the history 
of the industry in Twente confirms the impression derived from a study of its 
development in other continental countries, that the use of English machinery 
and the employment of English workmen were not in themselves enough to 
ensure success. It was the presence of capable manufacturers and favourable 
economic opportunities which enabled the Twente cotton industry to become, 
after 1865, something more than a sheltered industry working for a protected 
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market, and to compete with Lancashire goods in China, India and South 
America. The conditions of the world market, in fact, began to affect it as early 
as the late "fifties, and it reacted to them in exactly the same way as did the Eng- 
lish cotton industry. There was the same prosperity in the late ’fifties leading to 
overproduction, the results of which were prevented by the cotton famine from 
having very serious effects ; the same increase of machinery in the ’sixties lead- 
ing to a boom in 1866 and a renewed stagnation of trade in 1867-70, and the 
same revival afterwards. This was, it is true, on a small scale as compared with 
Lancashire. The total exports in 1873 amounted to a value of fl. 16,437,222 or 
about £1,369,768 sterling. English exports of piece goods at the same date 
amounted to over {54,000,000. The difference in size makes the similarity in 
the course of business between Twente and Lancashire all the more striking. 
One question which the author has left unsolved is the extent to which the 
high tariff up to 1865 (after which it was gradually lowered until no differential 
duties were left in 1873) resulted in the exclusion of British goods from the 
Dutch East Indies. The area referred to in the table of Dutch exports for 1856- 
73, given on p. 119, is apparently a larger one than is comprised in the table for 
1847-57 on p. 87, and figures of foreign imports are only given for the earlier 
series of years. They suggest that the market was expanding so rapidly that 
almost any quantity of goods could be absorbed. The tariff enabled Dutch 
cotton manufacturers to take a share in it, but did not impose any absolute check 
on British trade. Between 1847 and 1857 imports of foreign (actually almost all 
British) cotton goods into the Dutch East Indies increased much more than did 
those of Dutch goods, and it seems probable that this continued, in spite of the 
tariff, up to 1865, after which there was a great increase in Dutch exports which, 
no doubt, reflects the transition to spinning machinery and power looms. It 
is to be regretted that the absence of a table of figures for the whole period 
makes comparison for the most interesting years impossible. This, however, 
is only a minor defect in a valuable work. Space forbids reference to many 
other interesting points, particularly the detailed account of the organisation of 
the industry and of its personnel, and the growth of production for the almost 
unprotected home market. It is to be hoped that Dr. Boot will continue his study 
for the years after 1873, when it would be still more valuable to be able to note 


similarities between development in Lancashire and in Twente. 
J. DE L. Mann. 


W.F. Crick and J. E. Wapswortu. A Hundred Years of Joint-Stock Banking. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 1936. 15s.) 1936 marks the centenary of the Midland 
Bank, and the issue of this volume is designed to mark the occasion. The 
authors state that they have had complete freedom in the use of the material 
made available to them, and they have also used all kinds of outside sources. 
The book covers all the 111 banks which have, in one way or another, become 
part of the Midland Bank, and their story is drawn against a surprisingly 
detailed background of industrial history. The tale is one, as the authors 
suggest, of the response of certain institutions to the changing needs of industry, 
and their admirable sketches of the background will accordingly be a great help 
to those readers whose knowledge of the general economic history of the period 
is slight. Most of the book consists of an account of the constituent banks 
region by region—in and around Birmingham, the North-West, the “Cotton 
Banks,” London and so forth. There follows a single chapter on “ The Welded 
Whole,” then two chapters on Scotland and Ireland, and finally biographical 
sketches of Leyland, Geach, Rae and Holden. The book is extensively indexed, 
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and the charts and maps present facts in an extremely useful way. The authors 
may be congratulated on their achievement in making their book at once a very 
readable tale and a handy work of reference. From the point of view of story- 
telling the decision to arrange the material mainly in a geographical order was 
undoubtedly the right one. Moreover, without this arrangement it would not 
have been so easy to emphasise the connection between the story and the 
background (every regional chapter begins with a sketch of the region’s econo- 
mic development). But this arrangement also means that the answers to certain 
of the economic historian’s main questions are scattered—or even missed 
entirely. For example, there are only incidental references to the terms upon 
which loans were made to customers. The overdraft and discount rates about 
the middle of the century, where mentioned, appear to have been about 4 or 5 
per cent. (Cumberland, p. 127; Yorkshire, p. 206 fn.; Lincolnshire, p. 254). 
In view of the fact that depositors very frequently received interest, these rates 
look surprisingly low (though we must remember that the Usury Laws had for 
long kept such rates down). All the more remarkable is the fact that, despite the 
very high ratio of capital to deposits in the early days of the joint-stock banks, 
many of them managed to pay dividends of 15 or even 20 per cent. I should 
also have liked to have learned more about the distribution of assets. Published 
“ balance sheets ” which lump all the assets together in a single item are of 
interest, in the sense that we ought to know that such balance sheets were 
sometimes published ; but authors with access to the documents ought to have 
given us more—say a well-picked sample of balance sheets like that on page 129. 
In a book which is concerned mainly with the banks of the industrial districts, 
it is surprising to read so little of rediscounting as a general system, not simply 
as a crisis phenomenon. On the attractions of the amalgamation movement 
there is much incidental light. First there is the negative point, that spreading of 
risks over a more varied industrial field does not appear to have entered into the 
picture in any definite way. Actually the nation-wide trade cycle appears to have 
been much more important than industrial speculation in causing losses, which 
meant that a bank was in no position to survive temporary difficulties such as 
would be easily overcome in these days. On the other hand the failure of a 
district to provide sufficient deposits to meet local demands might stimulate a 
bank to seek connections in different areas (e.g. the Leicestershire Banking Co., 
pp- 271-2). Thus it appears that the growth of branch banking and the decline 
of the inland bill acted and reacted upon each other—for in earlier days (and 
incidentally before prejudice against rediscounting became almost universal) 
this lack of deposits would have been met by sending bills to London. At the 
same time, it is interesting to notice that a country bank could arrange in 
advance for crisis advances from London to be made on non-negotiable 
securities (p. 254). An important stimulus to amalgamation was sometimes the 
superior attraction to depositors which branches of London banks exercised 
ipso facto, On the whole one is left with the feeling that the amalgamation 
movement did depend very much on personal ambitions (in this case those of 
Sit Edward Holden). While fully appreciating both the value of this work as a 
contribution to our knowledge of nineteenth-century banking, and the admi- 
rable presentation of the material included, one cannot help feeling that a little 
more expense on sample inquiries into the actual business transacted by some 
of the banks would have added immensely to our gratitude to the Midland 
Bank. There are, of course, other limitations of the book’s scope which are not 
apparent in the somewhat pretentious title. Firstly, the South and East of 
England necessarily receive scant attention—even London has less than justice. 
Secondly, a history of a living bank is necessarily a history of those who have 
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survived, just as a history based on public inquiries is necessarily mainly a 
history of those who went under. The whole story has yet to be told. But the 
Midland Bank’s story is a fascinating one. 

R. S. Savers. 


FRIEDRICH LENZ. Friedrich List. Der Mann und das Werk. (Munich and Berlin: 
Verlag von R. Oldenbourg. 1936. RM.17.) The active career of Friedrich 
List coincides almost exactly with the period that begins with the Congress of 
Vienna and ends with the Revolutions of 1848. It was in 1817 that List was 
appointed to a professorship at Tiibingen: it was in 1846 that he died by his 
own hand at Kufstein. He favoured the economic unification and industrial 
expansion of Germany. In the twenties he was the driving force behind a 
Union of Merchants which demanded the establishment of a German customs 
union on the basis of Article 19 of the Federal Act of 1815. In the thirties, after 
his return from the United States of America, List took a leading part in the 
agitation in favour of the rapid construction of a German railway system. In 
1841 his National System of Political Economy was published. Here List fervently 
appealed for the introduction of high protective duties to enable German 
manufacturers to compete with powerful British rivals. Ina number of articles, 
memoranda and pamphlets, List put forward a variety of schemes which he 
hoped would foster German economic expansion. He suggested, for example, 
the unification of German weights and measures, the holding of industrial 
exhibitions and the promotion of German settlements overseas. List had many 
excellent plans, but he was an impatient reformer who did not work well with 
others. A number of his schemes were carried out, but not on the lines he would 
have wished. The economic unification of Germany, for example, was the work 
of the Prussian bureaucracy for whom List had little sympathy. Herr Lenz, 
who is one of the editors of the new edition of List’s works, has written a 
detailed account of List’s activities. He covers much familiar ground, but he 
throws new light on a number of minor problems. For example, List’s relations 
with Friedrich Gentz, Adam Miller, Georg von Cotta, Johann Friedrich von 
Cotta, J. H. Benzenberg, Arnold Duckwitz and a number of other influential 
persons ate carefully worked out. Herr Lenz is inclined to exaggerate the 
influence which Britain was able to exert upon German economic affairs in the 
twenties and thirties of the last century. It is going a little too far to suggest 
that Britain “ instructed the Hanoverian vote at the Bundestag.” In this con- 
nection it may be recalled that when the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
complained to Lord Palmerston in 1836 that the formation of the Zollverein 
was injuring British trade, he replied that “ the English Government has neither 
the power nor the right to prevent independent States from entering into such 
arrangements with respect to their mutual commerce as may appear to them 
best calculated to promote their respective interests.” 

W. O. HENDERSON. 


BENJAMIN Burks KEeNprRIcK and ALEX MATHEws Arnett. The South Looks at 
its Past. (University of North Carolina Press. Humphrey Milford. 1935. 9s.) It 
may be plausibly argued that if there was no history, written or traditional, it 
would be a good thing, but as there is lots, there is a good deal to be said for 
objective and honest history. The authors of this interesting tract fully realise 
this and have a direct didactic purpose. The South suffers like Ireland, Germany 
and other unfortunate countries from having an alibi, as the American put it. 
All ills of the present can be put down to the past—and to the sins of others in 
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the past. The attempted legal lynching at Scottsboro can, like the chain gangs, 
like Cole Blease, like the Ku Klux Klan, like the Dayton monkey trial, be 
attributed to the wicked Yankees who destroyed a golden age in the Civil War 
and saw, by so-called ‘‘ Reconstruction,” that there would not be even a silver 
age in peace. Professors Kendrick and Arnett realise that this frame of mind is 
dangerous, that even if it is all someone else’s fault that so much is wrong, that 
does not alter the unpleasant fact that all is not well in the sunny Southland. 
As far as it goes, this book is a useful attempt to separate chaff from wheat in 
the popular tradition of Southern history. As far as it goes, but that is not quite 
far enough. Thus the view that “ Reconstruction ” was an unmitigated evil is 
not tackled as it might be, especially when we remember the admirable work of 
Messrs. Simkins and Woody on the reconstruction history of the state where 
Messrs. Kendrick and Arnett teach. The method of too many parts of this 
book is to say that the traditional view is, of course, not wholly true, but there 
is a lot of truth in it, and then to go on to talk as if the truth, not the falsity, 
were all that mattered. Thus we have Jefferson’s ideal of state education 
described—without an adequate warning of the degree to which it remained 
a pattern laid up in heaven, even in Virginia. The amount of miscegenation 
produced by slavery was probably exaggerated in the anti-slavery Press, as the 
demand for respectable pornography is always large, but when we read that 
“ tradition tells us that many of the mulattoes which we see to-day are the lineal 
descendants of Yankee troops and Carpetbaggers,” we may remember that 
tradition also tells us that “‘ the best blood of Virginia was in the slave quarters ” 
or “ on the auction-block.” Tradition cancels out tradition. Then the argument 
that the criticisms of the slave system are irrelevant or false, because the system 
did not collapse like the old order in Russia and France from within, but was 
destroyed from without, is surely naive ? The authors believe that the slaves 
were content ; so did and do many Russians think about the mujiks, led astray 
by those carpet-baggers, the Bolsheviks. The old order in Russia crashed after 
two or, if you like, three lost wars. It only took one to undo the South. What 
was there in the two systems that made them so vulnerable and yet forced them 
to risk war ? That’s the kind of question that a book of this kind should at least 
ask. But within its limits this is a useful corrective to The K/ansman, Red Rock 
and even to So Red the Rose. The works of Messrs. Caldwell and Stribling are 
a useful corrective to this. D. W. BroGan. 


Gosra Baccg, Ertx LUNDBERG, and INGvAR SvENNILSON. Wages in Sweden, 
1860-1930. Vol. ii, Part ii, of Wages, Cost of Living and National Income in Sweden, 
1860-1930. (P. S. King and Son. 1935.) This is the third book on “ Wages, 
Cost of Living and National Income in Sweden, from 1860-1930,” from the 
Institute of Social Sciences of the University of Stockholm. The first volume 
dealt with the cost of living in Sweden. Part i of the second volume was con- 
cerned with wages in manufacturing and mining. The present volume covers 
wages in government and municipal services, agriculture and forestry, and 
deals with the general movement of wages in Sweden for seventy years from 
1860 onwards. During this period, Sweden has undergone a change in the 
distribution of the population among occupations. At the beginning of this 
period three quarters of the population were engaged in agriculture ; in 1920 
we find that only 44 per cent. were thus occupied. There also occurred a change 
in the earnings of skilled and unskilled labour. Municipal workers showed a 
margin of 30-40 per cent. between these two groups before 1895. About 1905 
the margin went down to 5 per cent. By the end of the period, 1930, the 
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difference had increased again to 20 per cent. On the whole, the industrial 
depression between 1920-30 has affected unskilled labour more unfavourably 
than skilled. The calculation of real wages, as the authors point out, does not 
allow for the differences in the cost of living in different parts of the country. 
But this drawback is not peculiar to Sweden ; and for the years from 1914-30, 
the Social Board has compiled the statistics of the cost of living, which makes it 
possible to compare the trends of food cost prices in different towns. The 
proportionate increases in earnings have coincided very closely with the varia- 
tion in prices during the last sixty years, that is to say, the change in wages 
shows almost the same trend as productivity. To quote the book: “ Wages 
have developed approximately as if the basis were purely piece-work pay at 
unchanged rates. If piece-work had been predominant, this would have sug- 
gested that this trend was an outcome of the rigidity of wages.” But only 
certain industries pay piece-work wages, as for instance saw-milling. In most of 
the other industries time wages predominate. The labour market since the war 
has radically changed. The number of the industrial workers has further 
increased, whereas the agricultural population still continues to decrease. 
Amongst the industries which have grown considerably, as far as the labour 
market is concerned, are handicrafts and commerce. The trends of agricultural 
and industrial wages show a divergence. From 1913-28 wages of male industrial 
workers have risen by 106 per cent., whereas male employees in agriculture 
have increased their earnings (including allowances in kind) by 64 per cent., and 
casual labourers, boarding themselves, have increased by 59 per cent. for 
summer rates and 69 per cent. for winter rates. The trend of earnings in pro- 
ducers’ goods industries has been different from that in the consumers’ goods 
industries. In the former, real earnings have been positively correlated with 
the trade cycle, the only exception being the years 1883-7. Here the fall in the 
cost of living has been greater than the decrease of money wages. Wages in the 
consumers’ goods industries show smaller fluctuations. As for agricultural 
wages, it is interesting to see that in the depression of 1921-3, they underwent 
a more severe reduction than industrial wages. But if the authors had compared 
the agricultural wages in Sweden with those of the United States, they would 
have found a very close correspondence between the two series throughout the 
period of 1913-22. Also from 1923-8, there is no great divergence, except that 
in America farm wages rose between 1922 and 1923, whereas in Sweden, they 
did not. The greatest increase in earnings has been in salaries of teachers in the 
last fifteen years. They have risen relatively more than those of the industrial 
workers. The relative increase is nearly twice as great as in the latter. The 
authors point out that the elementary school-teachers have raised their standard 
of living more than any other group, but they add, that probably their qualifica- 
tions have also risen more than those of the others. The study is done with 
great skill, both from the sociological and from the statistical point of view. 
Almost any criticism which could be applied has already been foreseen by the 
authors, not only in the presentation of the statistical material, but also in the 
conclusions. M. J. Exsas. 


Britain in Depression: a record of British industries since 1929. Prepared by 
a Research Committee of the Economic Science and Statistics Section of the 
British Association. (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. 1935. 10s. 6d.) This book has 
been prepared by a committee under the chairmanship of Professor J. H. Jones 
to provide research workers with “a chronology of events and a guide to the 
various official and non-official sources of information,” in British industrial 
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and agricultural history since 1929. Apart from Professor Jones’ introductory 
observations, there is no attempt to analyse the causes or sequences of general 
movements, and each of the twenty-one papers devoted to separate industries 
describes a course of events for which depression and incipient recovery provide 
an unexamined setting. With this arrangement of the task, the greatest interest 
attaches to those papers which provide a reasoned account of the way in which 
the industry studied reacted to general conditions, and which to this end 
examine the structure of the industry and its peculiar conditions of supply and 
demand. In this category may especially be noted the papers by Mr. Orwin on 
agriculture, Mr. Hallsworth on shipbuilding, Mr. McCallum on the iron and 
steel industry, Mr. E. Allen on engineering, Dr. G. C. Allen on seed-crushing 
and oil-milling, and Dr. Ford on consumers’ trades and services. The reader 
of these papers is shown how the longer-run tendencies or the special conditions 
of each industry affected its history in these years, and the future student may 
find in their commentary explanations not so readily to be derived from 
other sources. Some of the other papers, constrained perhaps by the severe 
limitations of space, confine themselves for the most part to a chronology 
which supplies a verbal expansion of the statistical record and a list of admini- 
strative decisions. The usefulness of the book is enhanced by the bibliographies 
which are attached to most of the papers. These bibliographies would perhaps 
have been even more valuable if a practice of which there are now some in- 
stances had been made the general rule, and a commentary were provided on 
the sources, pointing out gaps or pitfalls, and remarking on the special uses of 
different materials. Where periodicals, again, are listed, it might more often 
have been possible to specify those numbers which are specially important. 
The reader who seeks general impressions will not find his study unprofitable. 
Of the continued advance of state intervention and industrial combination 
it is scarcely necessary to give examples. More arresting, perhaps, because the 
evidence is not often brought together as it is here, is the record of continuing 
technical progress. In 1924-5 the average annual yield of milk per cow in Eng- 
land and Wales was 416 gallons, in 1930-1 it was 462 gallons (p. 107). The im- 
provement in the technique of coal-mining, by extended use of cutters, con- 
veyors, and washing plant, “‘ was one of the chief factors responsible for the 
notable increase in output per man-shift which occurred after 1926” (p. 159). 
“ Between 1920-1 and 1929-30 there was an increase of over 70 per cent. in the 
amount of electricity generated per ton of coal and coke consumed ” (p. 182). 
“ An immense improvement in hull forms has been achieved by naval architects. 
At the same time marine engineers have so improved the design of engines that 
much greater propulsive capacity can be attained with considerable economy 
in fuel consumption ” (p. 257). The Diesel engine has made its way on to the 
roads (p. 219) and the high seas (p. 254); more than this, it has revived the 
coasting trade. The Diesel-engined shallow draught vessel “is now penetrating 
to such places as Norwich, Colchester, York, Selby, Lancaster, Bridgwater, 
Gainsborough, Truro, Penryn, Exeter, and Totnes. The use of such craft has, 
for example, transformed Norwich as a port, and no less than 30,000 to 40,000 
tons of sea-borne coal are being carried into Norwich annually, whereas a few 
years ago the port was but little used” (p. 198). In 1924 an average of 185 
furnaces in blast made 7.3 m. tons of pig-iron, in 1929 an average of 158 furn- 
aces made 7.6 m. tons (p. 269; see also pp. 267, 276). The student will profit 
not only by such information as this concerning the trends of recent change, 
but also by the accounts here provided of industries such as glass, oilseed 
crushing, hosiery, and the non-ferrous metals, which are not frequently 
described. E. H. PHEtps Brown. 
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BErtIL OHLIN. Interregional and International Trade. (Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press. Humphrey Milford. 1935. 21s.) Professor 
Ohlin’s great treatise is of interest and importance almost wholly to the econo- 
mist. Its great length combines with a detailed thoroughness of argument to 
make it somewhat wearisome reading to those outside that field, and perhaps 
even to those within it. But the historian who has found the more orthodox 
“comparative cost” theory of international trade to be not very helpful to 
him in any special study is likely to find more helpful and realistic analysis 
here. This applies especially to Professor Ohlin’s demonstration that inter- 
national trade theory is only a part of a general localisation theory and that the 
problems in international trade are easily paralleled in interregional trade. His 
analysis here is suggestive. In the past, before the advent of modern transport 
and communications, much of the so-called internal or domestic trade was 
really interregional trade and, in the same circumstances, the regions within 
a country often differed considerably. The amount, quality and distribution of 
the factors of production in a country varied widely before modern transport 
and communications integrated it into economic unity. We frequently know 
more of the external trade internationally than of the domestic trade inter- 
regionally. We aim overmuch at national statements, such as a price index for 
England, and tend to ignore regional statements, such as price indices for 
various English regions. Common currency, common language, and common 
law were not sufficient to keep the price structure of (say) Lancashire identical 
enough with that of (say) Norfolk. Professor Ohlin’s analysis of localisation 
emphasises now raw material localisation, now consumers’ market localisation, 
now transfer or transport localisation, and all the various pulls tending to or 
maintaining large-scale industry. And in these chapters (X-XII) he scatters 
useful hints. As natural resources are fixed in situ, the mobility of capital and 
labour are of obvious importance if the maximum exploitation is to be obtained. 
On internal labour migration the treatment is rather weak. Adam Smith’s 
remark ‘‘ man is of all sorts of luggage the most difficult to be transported ” 
is quoted only in an international context. Smith would be likely to see in 
immigration quotas only a new form of vexatious settlement laws. Professor 
Ohlin could have found more parallels between interregional and international 
mobility of labour, had he delved into history. On internal capital mobility, 
he is short but suggestive. If in his Chapter XIX we replace his symbols of 
England and Scotland by the historical realities of (say) Lancashire and Norfolk 
in the days of Richardson, the great bill-broker, we can open some fascinating 
lines of research. What influences had the discount market, by transferring the 
surplus deposits of agricultural banks to the discount of industrial bills, on the 
economy of the two regions ? What would have been the effect if the differen- 
tial between the rates of interest in the two regions had not been so ironed out ? 
Professor Ohlin has missed this interesting case of a raw-material-producing 
region, the “ old” agricultural counties, exporting capital to a manufacturing 
region, the “new” industrial north. On the future of international trade, 
Professor Ohlin is (on the economic side) not pessimistic. While admitting 
the probable growth of the natural north-to-south trade between the climatic 
zones, he argues that the economies of specialisation and of large-scale produc- 
tion will cause the east-to-west trade between nations on the same level of 
development to remain of considerable volume and importance. His arguments 
in this connection, being largely opposite to Marshall’s, will interest historians 


as well as economists. 
H. A. SHANNON. 
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